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PSALM 121 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


SALM 121 has always been recognized as one of the psalms 

of universal appeal. Insensible to the finer emotions must 
be the person who can not respond to its call of simple faith and 
feel himself exalted by direct communion through it with the 
Deity. From this communion he returns to the tasks of daily 
life with the quieting and cheering assurance that, no matter 
what difficulties may beset him and what dangers lurk in his 
path, he may pursue his straight course steadfastly and confi- 
dently, for he knows that God is with him to guard and guide 
him upon his way. To him who reads this little Psalm humbly 
and trustingly it responds as the sure answer to his prayer, as 
a comforting benediction. 

Nevertheless, despite its unfailing appeal and its universal 
appreciation, I believe that this Psalm has never been under- 
stood quite perfectly nor its full message completely compre- 
hended. One, or perhaps two, difficulties of interpretation 
becloud its real meaning and withold something of its true liter- 
ary and spiritual beauty. 

The major difficulty confronts us in the very first verse. V. 1a 
records the simple statement of the Psalmist, ‘‘I raise mine eyes 
towards the mountains.”’ V. 1» asks a simple and direct question, 
“Whence shall my help come?”’ V. 2 furnishes the answer, as 
simple and direct as the question itself, ‘My help is from Yahweh, 
Maker of heaven and earth.’”’ The problem suggests itself 
immediately; just what is the connection between the statement 
in v. 1a, “I raise mine eyes towards the mountains,”’ and the 
question in v. 1b, ““‘Whence shall my help come?’”’ What moun- 


tains are these, and why should the Psalmist, in obvious search 
$11 
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for help, or at least in query as to the true source of the help 
which, seemingly, he needs most urgently, raise his eyes to these 
mountains? As is recognized by all scholars, so can under no 
condition whatever be regarded as a relative pronoun or a rela- 
tive particle, so that it might refer back to 0°77 as its antecedent. 
Consequently the by no means infrequent translation, “I raise 
mine eyes to the mountains, whence (i. e. from which) my help 
comes,” not only has no justification whatever, but actually 
misinterprets the verse utterly, and conveys to the suppliant 
reader of the Psalm a thought which is not only not expressed 
in the verse but which even paves the way to an inadequate and 
misleading interpretation of the entire Psalm. 

But if yo can not be in any way a relative pronoun or particle, 
if it must be regarded here, as it is always, a particle of simple, 
direct question, and if then it introduces here a direct question 
which, however it be related to the simple statement in v. 1s, 
certainly can not be related in the manner implicit in a relative 
particle or pronoun, the problem then becomes cogent, just what 
is the relationship of the question in v. 1» to the statement in 
v. 13; why does the question, ‘“‘Whence shall my help come?” 
with its immediate answer, ‘“‘My help is from Yahweh,” follow 
directly upon the simple statement, ‘‘I raise mine eyes towards 
the mountains?”” And so the query becomes doubly pertinent, 
what mountains are these, and why does the Psalmist raise his 
eyes towards them? 

This question, or rather this double question, is answered by 
all modern scholars with a practical unanimity which is sur- 
prising in the light of its lack of justification and inadequacy. 
It is therefore not at all to be wondered at that not a few of these 
scholars manifest a marked lack of confidence in their own solu- 
tion of this problem or seek to bolster it by far-fetched hermen- 
eutics. Cheyne, Baethgen, Briggs, Staerk and Bertholet main- 
tain that the mountains are those of Jerusalem, upon which 


t Briggs, for example, says that the question of v. 1b is one implying expecta- 
tion, i. e. that even while asking it the Psalmist already knows the answer. 
Therefore the question actually has the effect of a positive statement, and 
consequently the customary translation of }’ND as a relative particle “from 
where; whence,” referring back to o’snz as its antecedent, is actually justified. 
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Yahweh dwells or is enthroned. But then the question may well 
be asked, why the plural, om, ‘‘the mountains,” since Yahweh 
is nowhere represented as dwelling upon all the mountains, or 
even upon various mountains, in and about Jerusalem, but only 
upon the one mountain, the Temple mount? This difficulty has 
apparently been perceived, more or less clearly, by not a few 
scholars. Duhm accordingly interprets om as “‘the holy moun- 
tains,” identifying them with wp "177 of Ps 871; but this is a 
mere begging of the question, since these wtp °777? are clearly 
the mountains of Jerusalem, and the Temple mount in particular. 
Kittel begs the question even more by maintaining that the 
mountains are those of the Holy Land, and especially those of 
Jerusalem. 

Other scholars reject this interpretation completely, but 
instead offer an interpretation even more far-fetched and impos- 
sible. Gunkel, following Ehrlich,? holds that v. 1a refers to the 
mountains all around,‘ upon each of which, just as in Palestine 
still today, stood a shrine to some deity or divine being. The 
entire verse with its statement and question, so Gunkel main- 
tains, implies that the Psalmist raises his eyes first to one moun- 
tain and then to the next, asking himself the question of per- 
plexity, from which one of these mountains, i. e. from which 
deity or divine being, dwelling each one upon the top of his 
particular mountain, will come the help which he seeks so eagerly; 
and in answer to his query and quieting his anxiety comes the 
answer in v. 2, that it is Yahweh, Maker of heaven and earth, 
by implication also dwelling upon a mountain-top, who will be 
the source of the help which he seeks. This solution of the prob- 
lem is ingenious indeed and in a way recognizes clearly the 
inadequacy of the customary interpretation. But a moment’s 
thought should reveal that it misses the real question of the 
Psalmist and at the same time cheapens the beauty and message 
of the Psalm. For certainly the question in the mind of the 
Psalmist, implied in v. 1», is not at all one of more or less theo- 


2 Provided, of course, that the reading be correct and that we should not 
emend to w1pn 17. 

3 Cf. also Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, I1, 170; V, 48. 

4 Meaning presumably throughout Palestine. 
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logical import, just which of many deities, all potential sources 
of divine aid, will be his actual helper. Far rather it is the half- 
despairing cry, has he any help at all in his impending distress 
and danger; and it is to this latter question that the Psalm brings 
the comforting and enheartening assurance that there is one 
constant and unfailing source of aid, Yahweh, the universal God, 
the Maker of heaven and earth. Manifestly with this positive, 
universalistic concept of Yahweh, with its implicit denial of 
the existence of other gods, there is not the slightest room, even 
in theory, for the concept of other gods or divine powers as 
potential sources of aid in moments of grave peril and anxiety. 
Gunkel’s hypothesis must be recognized as cleverly imaginative 
but as possessing not the slightest measure of justification. 
Actually it achieves no more than to emphasize the difficulty 
inherent in the verse. 


Peters maintains, as do other scholars,’ that this is a pilgrim 
Psalm and that the mountains are those along the pilgrim road 
leading from distant countries up to Jerusalem. Wellhausen 
holds that ‘‘the mountains” are ‘‘the boundaries of the horizon, 
the limit beyond which the eye can not pierce.’’ K6énig declares 
that ‘‘the mountains” cannot possibly be those of Jerusalem, 
but are rather mountains in general, and especially Horeb, the 
mountain of God, where, according to Israel’s tradition, Yahweh 
had revealed himself. Obviously K6nig interprets the statement 
of v. 1s only in a figurative sense, that only in spirit does the 
Psalmist raise his eyes towards far-distant Horeb and affirm 
thereby his unshakable faith in Israel’s ancient God as his never- 
failing source of help. But with this interpretation there is no 
implication whatever of any real and actual distress or peril in 
which help, and especially divine help, is needed, and that too 
immediately, and the question, ‘‘Whence shall my help come?” 
is not one of anxiety at all, but is merely more or less rhetorical 
and conventional. Certainly K6énig’s identification of the moun- 
tains is naught but a pure guess; and it too weakens greatly the 
beauty and strength of the Psalm. 


5 Cheyne, Baethgen and Kittel. Staerk holds the reverse opinion, that this 
cannot be a pilgrim Psalm. 
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Perhaps the most ingenious and far-fetched interpretation of 
the passage is that of Buttenwieser. He interprets the “I’’ of 
this Psalm as designating the people, Israel. The Psalm is 
therefore a cry of distress of the endangered and despairing 
people, beset upon all sides by ruthless enemies. ‘The moun- 
tains” are the eternal hills, which have always been sure bulwarks 
and havens of refuge’; but now these mountains remain mute 
to the Psalmist’s query, ‘“Whence shall my help come?” 

That none of these interpretations of the Psalm, and in partic- 
ular none of these answers to the question, what mountains are 
these and why does the Psalmist raise his eyes towards them, 
is satisfactory and convincing is self-evident. One specific error 
is common to all of them and predetermines their inadequacy and 
failure. Without exception every one of them assumes tacitly 
that ‘‘the mountains” towards which the Psalmist raises his 
eyes are likewise the place from which he confidently expects 
his help to come.* In other words, even though without excep- 
tion these commentators realize perfectly that po is a simple 
interrogative particle and can be nothing else, and least of all 
a relative particle or pronoun, nonetheless they persist in inter- 
preting it, by implication at least, in a relative sense, and in so 
doing miss the real point of the question and in their subsequent 
interpretation of the entire Psalm wander far afield. 


Probably if the answer to the question in v. 1» had not fol- 
lowed immediately in v. 2 and suggested by its very juxtaposition 
the concept, well established in ancient Israelite thought, that 
Yahweh dwelt upon a mountain, whether it be the mountain in 


6 Cf. his The Psalms, 386, 568. 

7 So also Ps 75 7. 

8 Very interestingly Freehof (The Book of Psalms: A Commentary, Cincin- 
nati, 1938), while interpreting the mountains of v. 1a in the conventional 
manner as the mountains around Jerusalem, interprets v. 1b quite uncon- 
ventionally. ‘‘ ‘Whence shall my help come?’ Does my help come from 
earthly mountains and man-made citadels? The answer is given in the next 
verse: ‘(No), my help cometh from the Lord.’ It is God’s presence in Zion 
which is the source of our help, not the material city in itself. Thus, ‘He 
answereth me out of His holy mountain (Ps 3 5).’"" The remainder of the 
Psalm Freehof, no doubt following Gunkel, interprets as a liturgical 
dialogue. 
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the desert? or the Temple mount at Jerusalem, the present con- 
fusion and misinterpretation would not have come about. For 
actually only one interpretation of v. 1 is logical and possible. 
The fact that the simple statement, ‘‘I raise mine eyes towards 
the mountains,”’ is followed immediately by the equally simple 
and direct question, ‘‘Whence shall my help come?’’, should 
suggest but one thought. The mountains in question are not 
at all the place from which the eagerly sought divine help will 
come; nor, if they could be so identified, would there then be 
here any hint whatever as to just what the danger may be from 
which the Psalmist so eagerly seeks divine aid and deliverance. 
On the contrary, the mountains must themselves be the source 
of the danger and distress which confront the Psalmist. To them 
he raises his eyes in alarm for there lurks presumably great, even 
though still hidden, potential danger, from which, in the first 
moment of realization, half-despairingly he seeks divine aid 
and deliverance; for, impliedly, only through divine aid can he 
find deliverance. And now the question takes on an entirely 
new implication. What can these mountains be, which are a 
source, not of divine aid, but of great, lurking danger, from which 
divine aid alone can save? 

Recently, in reading Rosenthal, From Drury Lane to Mecca, 
I was struck by the fact that again and again the author tells 
how in his journey from Jidda to Mecca, in some respects a 
comparatively simple journey through the desert over a route 
constantly travelled for many centuries, his hero was confronted 
by Bedouin brigands lurking among the mountains which border 
the way, now on this side and now on that and again on both 
sides, who would take a quick shot at the passing traveller or 
at any passing caravan, eager for booty and secure in their’ 
mountain fastnesses. This danger confronts every traveller 
through the Arabian desert, particularly if he travel alone or in 
small company and without the protection which the proper 


9 Cf, “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” HUCA, IV (1927), 1-54. 
t Pp. 111 f., 130, 221 f. 
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Bedouin guide, fawi™ or rafik, gives. Well may he, as he 

journeys along, raise his eyes anxiously to the nearby mountains, 

apprehensive of the danger from marauding Bedouin who may 

there be lying in wait for any chance passer-by like himself, 

and well may he, especially if he be journeying alone or accom- 

panied only by a small and inadequate eee. ask himself, 
“Whence shall my help come?” 

And happy and blessed indeed may he feel if to his anxious 
cry there come the reassuring response, come to him from a 
source either within or without himself, “My help is from 
Yahweh, Maker of heaven and earth”; for obviously the concept 
which is unmistakably implied here, of Yahweh as a universal 
God, whose power to guide and to protect extends throughout 
the entire world which he has created, even in the remote and 
inaccessible desert, is what gives to the endangered traveller 
the assurance which quiets his despair. And even more fortunate 
and blessed is that desert traveller who, in addition to this assur- 
ance that Yahweh will guard him faithfully from all dangers 
from marauding Bedouin, knows with equal confidence that 
Yahweh will likewise keep him safely upon his entire journey 
through the manifold trials and dangers of the desert, moun- 
tainous terrain; knows that Yahweh will be his protecting shade, 
so that by day the sun will not strike him as he journeys along 
nor yet the moon by night”; will guard him against all mishap 


= Cf. Musil, The Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 440 f. 

12 Cf, Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, 
I, 156, 273; II, 88; Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 137 f.; Palmer, The 
Desert of the Exodus, 380 f.; Musil, In the Arabian Desert, 38. Musil, The 
Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, 178, defines /4l, as used by the 
Rwala, as a level, glistening plain, travelling in which is easy and fairly safe, 
since enemies may be perceived while still far off. Obviously, for the converse 
reason, travelling through a valley shut in by mountains would be corre- 
spondingly dangerous. 

13 It is a widespread belief in the Near East that the moon, like the sun, 
has the power through its rays to afflict human beings; so Ibn Ezra to this 
verse; cf. also Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 1, 444; Burton, op. cié., I, 154, n. 1; 
Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, 1, 484. 
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and will preserve his life,“ and as he journeys through difficult 
mountain passes and along steep precipices, will keep his foot 
from slipping; yea, will guard him safely upon his entire journey, 
from the very moment of his going forth, as he sets out from his 
home, and until the moment of his return thither; and not merely 
upon this one, single journey, but upon every such journey 
which, in the performance of the business of life, he must make, 
now and ever hereafter. Such faith in Yahweh is rare, but 
precious indeed, and its blessing is incomparable. This is perfect 
faith. 

Such is unmistakably the thought of this beautiful and inspir- 
ing Psalm. The close and well-knit unity of its thought is self- 
apparent. The underlying figure is that of the traveller, a 
faithful worshiper of Yahweh, journeying, either alone or else 
in a company or caravan too small to guarantee in itself adequate 
protection, through the dread desert, with its many lurking 
dangers. Seemingly the most immediate and constant danger 
is that from Bedouin marauders, either from a raiding ghrazsu 
or from robber bands waylaying the helpless traveller in their 
native mountain fastnesses. But the many other perils of such 
a journey are never far remote. The traveller too is one who 
makes this dangerous journey, not merely once, but, presumably 
in the pursuit of his business, again and again. Yet always his 
quiet, unshakable faith in Yahweh sustains him, and he is confi- 
dent that, under Yahweh’s unfailing protection, Yahweh, his 
God, his Keeper who never slumbers, even as he sets out, so 
will he return safely from this and every similar journey. 

It is clear that the repeated failure of scholars to understand 
the specific import of v. 1, and particularly what are the moun- 
tains towards which the Psalmist raised his eyes, has led to 
their consequent failure to appreciate the full inner unity of the 
Psalm, to catch the true and complete implication of the many 
dangers which are enumerated in vv. 3 and s5-s,dangers which 
confront the traveller only in desert, mountainous country, 
infested with brigands, and that this, in turn, has brought about 
the present, conventional interpretation of the Psalm, especially 
with its forced and unrealistic exegesis of v. 1. / 


4 Such is obviously the meaning of v. 7. 
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However, it must be recognized that within the Psalm, as it 
reads at present, there is one slightly disturbing element, viz. 
v. 4. With the omission of this verse it is obvious that the “I” 
of this Psalm is an individual, the individual traveller of the 
desert and likewise the individual traveller upon the long and 
tortuous journey of life, with its countless and varied dangers 
and snares, who puts his complete faith in Yahweh, his God, 
and finds therein his unfailing guarantee of safety and of suc- 
cessful completion of his journey. It is to this traveller that the 
suffixes of the second person singular in vv. 3 and 5-s refer. 
Yahweh himself is the keeper of this traveller, according to 
vv. 3and 5. The relationship between Yahweh and this traveller 
is intimate and personal. This intimate, personal relationship 
is the underlying theme which imparts to this Psalm its specific 
meaning and unique character. It is self-evident therefore that 
v. 4, which speaks of Yahweh as the keeper of Israel, the keeper 
of Israel in a purely collective sense, with no implication what- 
ever as to His relationship to the individual Israelite, introduces 
a disturbing and incongruous note. 

Moreover, it is clear that v. 5 follows but poorly and inconse- 
quentially upon v. «, but that it is the natural and logical con- 
tinuation of the thought of v. 3. It resumes the thought of v. 3 
and defines the term 770w as used there by its statement that 
it is Yahweh who is the keeper of the traveller. Obviously v. 4 
not only follows poorly and inconsequentially upon v. 3 but also 
interrupts the immediate and inseparable connection between 
vv. 3 and 5. Unquestionably v. 4 is an intrusion here. It is no 
doubt a marginal comment which has crept into the text in 
perfectly plain manner, a marginal comment which either sought 
to interpret 7710, or rather the suffix thereof, of v. 3 in collective 
and nationalistic manner, or else, what is perhaps even more 
probable, rejected, and that too somewhat indignantly, the 
potential implication of v. 3b, that perhaps Yahweh, the guardian 
of Israel, might ever slumber. Unquestionably v. 4 was not a 
part of the original poem. But with this verse omitted, the 
unity of the Psalm becomes all the more self-evident. 

Textually the Psalm is in almost perfect order. At the very 
most but three emendations, each of rather minor character and 
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affecting the interpretation of the Psalm scarcely at all, are 
necessary or justifiable. In the first place the suggestion has 
been offered by Budde, Pratorius, Gunkel and Buhl that in v. 2 
in place of the present "ty we should read q7"1y. This suggestion 
has much to commend it. It is self-apparent that v. 2 gives the 
immediate and all inclusive answer to the question of v. 1b, and 
that vv. 3, 5-8 are but the enlargement of that answer.*’ Certainly 
then we should expect v. 2 to read, in conformity with the fol- 
lowing verses, ‘‘thy help’’ rather than ‘‘my help.’’ This emenda- 
tion, may therefore be accepted, though with some reservation. 
In any case the emendation is simple and of slight degree, and 
whether the emendation be approved or not, the meaning of the 
passage is affected thereby practically not at all. 

In v. 3 it is well to vocalize wind,* and in v. 5 the second mi? 
should undoubtedly be omitted, and in place thereof we should 
read 9x1"? for the sake of the meter. This would then give the 
following text: 


“Ty NID PRo / OTR OYY RUN a1 
YN) DDY Avy / MT ayo PUNY .2 


nov ors | 797 vind now .3 
qe roy posi qrow ma .5 


18 Unless perhaps we may interpret v. 2 as a counter-question to that of 
v. 1b, “Can my help be from Yahweh, the maker of heaven and earth?” 
Vv. 3, 5-8 would then give the affirmative and emphatic answer to this ques- 
tion. Certainly this interpretation is not altogether impossible, for we may 
assume that in order to preserve the regular metrical form the author found 
it inexpedient or even impossible to employ any interrogative particle here 
to introduce this question. But certainly this interpretation is far-fetched; 
and the very definition of Yahweh here as “‘the maker of heaven and earth,” 
i. e. as the universal, omnipotent God whose power is beyond all limitation, 
argues strongly that v. 2 is a positive affirmation of the implicit faith of the 
Psalmist rather than a second question. Therefore it seems best to adhere 
to the customary interpretation of the verse as a positive affirmation and the 
beginning of the answer to the question of v. 1b rather than to regard it as a 
counter-question. But this makes the emendation of *1y to qy1y almost 
imperative. 

%6 So Duhm, Buhl, e¢ al. 

17 So Buhl. 

%8 The caesura must, of course, fall between 75x) and qa 1y. This sug- 
gests that the latter phrase does not modify 45x specifically, ‘thy shade at 
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moba nan / mo>°N> wown opr 6 
warns tow | yr-b20 JIDw mA .7 
pdi-Ty ANYD / INDI INNY Dw mA .8 


It is readily apparent that the Psalm is cast in effective met- 
rical form. It consists of seven distichs, of which the first two 
are in 3/3 measure,’ the next four are in 3/2,?° while the final 
distich, which sums up and climaxes the thought of the entire 
Psalm, is very appropriately in a somewhat longer and more 
stately measure, 4/2. Equally appropriate is it that the question 
which introduces the Psalm and also the first distich of the 
answer thereto should both be in the same 3/3 measure. 


One other problem attaches to the Psalm, a problem, however, 
not of major significance, since it affects the interpretation of 
the Psalm and the determination of its full meaning to only a 
slight degree. It is likewise a problem which cannot be answered 
with complete finality. It is obvious that in v. 1,7" as is indicated 
by the use of the first person in both the verb and the suffixes, 
the speaker is the traveller in the desert. Quite naturally it is 
he who, in his momentary anxiety, asks the question, ‘‘Whence 
shall my help come?” But who is it that gives the answer to 


thy right hand,” for surely the figure of speech, ‘‘shade at thy right hand,” 
i. e. presumably shade from the burning rays of the sun protecting on the 
right side, is utterly meaningless. With this metrical division we may well 
interpret the distich as meaning either, ‘Yahweh is thy keeper and thy shade; 
(he is) at thy right hand,” or “Yahweh is thy keeper and thy shade at thy 
right hand.” In the latter case qx» 1~by would modify qv to quite the 
same degree as 7x1. And in either case the thought of the distich is precisely 
the same as that of Ps 16 8b and 1105. Obviously the basis of this figure is 
the consideration that the warrior in battle is amply protected on his left 
side by the shield which normally he carries in his left hand, but his right 
side is unprotected except by his fellow-warrior or armor-bearer (cf. 1 Sam 
14 1) who fights at that side. Obviously then here qx0"~4y modifies 10 
quite as much as or even more than 9x. 

9 )"ND in v. 1, as an emphatic particle, must, of course receive a full beat. 
Likewise nyd in v. 2, as a compound preposition, may also, and here certainly 
must, receive a full beat. 

2 With the omission of the second and quite superfluous mm in v. 5 the 
expected 3/2 measure is readily secured. 

3t And also in v. 2, if we retain the reading of "ny of MT. 
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this question? In vv. 3, s-s, and also in v. 2, if we accept the 
emendation proposed above, the suffixes are all in the second 
person, and obviously refer to the traveller in the desert. Like 
v. 1, they too are couched in the form of direct discourse. Who 
then can the speaker be in these verses who addresses the trav- 
eller and imparts to him the reassuring message which these 
verses express? The context gives not the slightest hint. The 
only possible answer must therefore be by way of conjecture. 
Gunkel holds that the dialogue of the Psalm is liturgical in 
character. But this is a convenient and all-too frequent assump- 
tion of Gunkel and is by no means always justified. Certainly 
the question in v. 1» is natural and direct and its implication 
perfectly comprehensible. Its physical setting too is clear. The 
question is asked, not at all in conventional manner as a part 
of some ritual procedure within the sanctuary, but obviously, 
precisely as the Psalm indicates clearly, out in the desert itself 
and as the traveller anxiously draws near to the mountains 
which, previous experience has taught him, are a constant source 
of hidden danger. Nor, despite its expression of perfect faith, 
is the answer to the question spoken by a priest, and that too 
as a part of a conventional and oft-repeated liturgical dialogue. 
The very freshness and vividness of both question and answer 
and their complete and almost naive sincerity, those very qual- 
ities which give meaning and strength and universal character 
to this Psalm, forbid our interpreting it as a liturgical dialogue, 
necessarily therefore of conventional character, between some 
worshiper in Temple or synagogue and the ministering priest 
or other officiant. Obviously Gunkel’s surmise lacks all validity. 
Orally I have heard the suggestion offered” that vv. 2-3, 5-8 
were spoken to the traveller by his old father, wise from abundant 
experience, just as the son was about to set out upon his perilous 
journey. They urge the son, in the midst of the varied dangers 
which will surely beset him, to put his unfailing trust in Yahweh. 
This guess is at least more ingenious and much more in accord 
with the thought and spirit of the Psalm than that of Gunkel. 
But it too must be rejected for the very same considerations. 


#2 At the 1938 meeting of SBL in New York City. 
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In particular it too fails to recognize that v. 1s describes the 
actual occasion for and the physical setting of the question of 
the traveller in v. 1». This is not at all a question asked of an 
old father by a son when setting out from home upon a long 
journey. It is instead, as we have seen, the question of anxiety 
and fear propounded in the very moment when danger seems 
to threaten immediately. 

Probably the best solution of this problem is to assume, with 
Bertholet, that it is the traveller himself who answers his own 
question, his inner self, speaking out of the depths of perfect 
and abiding faith and reassuring the outer self, whose first 
intuitive reaction to the threatening danger was one of fear and 
momentary despair. But the despair is only for a moment and 
then the inner and truer self speaks, no doubt out of the wealth 
of oft-repeated experience and resultant wisdom and assurance, 
and its words banish the fear instantly. This seems to be the 
most plausible guess as to who the second speaker may be. 
Nonetheless it must be recognized that this solution of the prob- 
lem is entirely subjective and hypothetical. Satisfactory though 
it may seem, it must still be accepted with considerable reser- 
vation. 

However, be all that as it may, the meaning of the Psalm is 
beyond a!l question. The oft-repeated reference to Yahweh as 
the keeper of the traveller, who guards him unfailingly upon 
all his way, expresses the theme. The journey is not merely the 
immediate course through the bitter and perilous desert. Equally 
and in its larger implication it is the journey of every human 
traveller upon the tortuous, difficult and oft-times forbidding 
and terrifying course of life. And that which upholds the trav- 
eller in either case is his deep, unshakable, abiding faith in God. 
The message of the Psalm is the message of faith. Its universal, 
personal, inspiring truth is clear and convincing and its literary 
and spiritual beauty and exaltation remain unsurpassed. In 
every way Ps 121 is a fitting companion-piece of that pearl of 
all the Psalms, Ps 23. 








THE THIRD COMMANDMENT 


W. E. STAPLES 
VICTORIA COLLEGE 


HE so-called “Ten Commandments” fall into three main 
divisions. The first group, included in Ex 20 2-7 and Deut 
5 6-11, deals with man’s relation to Yahweh; the second group, 
Ex 20 s-11 and Deut 5 12-15 deals with the Sabbath; and the 
third, Ex 20 12-17 and Deut 5 16-21, with man’s relation to man. 


The commandments of the first division which insist on the 
uniqueness of Israel’s God seem to reflect a religious conception 
which was manifested first in the eighth century, and which was 
voiced strongly by the prophet, Hosea. The religious condition 
of the times was marked by a strong tendency toward the wor- 
ship of the nature-gods. It was the part of Amos and Hosea to 
deprecate such practices as had been passed on to the Israelites 
by their Canaanite cousins. When the Israelites entered Canaan 
and advanced from pastoral to agricultural living, they naturally 
accepted the local agricultural deities along with local culture. 
These deities appeared as manifestations of nature. Archaeo- 
logical exploration has shown that images of the mother goddess 
had entered the country from the East during the last century 
of the Middle Bronze Age. Such images or emblems as repre- 
sented by the massébdth and the figurines of the goddess were 
part and parcel of the cult as carried on in the old shrines of 
the Canaanites by the Israelites. 


It was the pressure from the Philistines that forced the scat- 
tered tribes into a united whole. The common standard under 
which they united was “Yahweh.” The result of the union was 
the successful withstanding of the Philistine advances. This 
success proved to the Israelites the strength and favor of Yahweh, 


and turned the Israelites toward His worship. The local deities 
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had supplied them with their food, Yahweh defended them 
from their enemies. They syncretized the two and identified 
the local baal with Yahweh. The people then worshipped 
Yahweh at their local shrines with the local baal rites belonging 
to the old agricultural baal. The god worshipped was the old 
baal with the name of Yahweh grafted to it. Yahweh had be- 
come an agricultural god. 

Elijah’s revolution was mainly political. He feared Phoeni- 
cian political domination by Melkart. As far as one can make 
out the ritual by which Yahweh was reached was not greatly 
different from that used by the Melkart prophets. 

It was not until the time of Amos and Hosea that these 
Canaanite shrines at which the God worshipped was called 
Yahweh became the objects of prophetic condemnation. To the 
prophets, this ‘“Yahweh”’ god was not the true Yahweh at all, 
but a Canaanite god masquerading under a wrong name. 

The ‘Ten Commandments” summarize this teaching of the 
prophets. Yahweh, only, was God, and his ethical standards 
must become those of the people. 

The first commandment marks out Yahweh as the veritable 
God of Israel, the one who had acted as their deliverer from 
Egypt, a word that became synonymous with oppression and 
despair. The second commandment protests against any attempt 
to picture Yahweh by representations of natural phenomena. 
The third commandment tacitly acknowledges the presence of 
idols, and warns the people not to consider that such idols are 
representations of Yahweh. It is a commandment which pro- 
tests against any attempt at syncretizing Yahweh with the 
local baalim. 

The usual renderings of the third commandment may be 
noted. The Revised Version reads: ‘“Thou shalt not take the 
name of Jehovah thy God in vain; for Jehovah will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” The meaning that 
Bennett, in The Century Bible, gives for ‘in vain” is ‘for an 
unworthy purpose,”’ and he applies it to swearing falsely by the 
name of Yahweh, making vows in his name, and not fulfilling 
them, and perhaps also to any light or blasphemous use of the 
name. 
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Moffat, The Old Testament, reads: ‘‘You shall not use the 
name of the Eternal your God profanely, for the Eternal will 
never acquit anyone who uses his name profanely.” 

Meek, The Bible, An American Translation reads: ‘““You must 
not invoke the name of the Lord your God to evil intent, for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless who invokes his name to 
evil intent.” 

Eduard Kénig, Deuteronium, Kommentar zum Alien Testa- 
ment, says lash-shaw’ with the article means “inner deceit.” 
The utterance of the divine name may be made only with an 
upright heart. The uses forbidden include such things as magic, 
soothesaying, and careless oaths. H. Junker, Das Buch Deuter- 
onium, thinks that lash-shdéw’ has to do with the misuse of the 
divine name in such things as perjury, magic, and curses. 

It will be noted, therefore, that scholars have followed a tra- 
ditional rendering of the passage, and have explained it as a 
warning against the use of the divine name for an illegal pur- 
pose of some sort. The idioms involved in this verse may admit 
this interpretation. I believe, however, that the same idioms 
may bear another rendering, and one that seems more in keep- 
ing with the rest of the section, and where two renderings are 
possible, the one that fits the context the better should be pre- 
ferred. In all the commandments, there is a striking concrete- 
ness' with the exception of the third commandment as it is 
usually read. In regard to this rendering, one feels that a cer- 
tain abstraction is present representing a period in the history 
of Hebrew thought which is much later than that represented by 
the other commandments. It seems to me that the alternate 
reading obviates this difficulty and restores the injunction to its 
proper period. 

The difficulty of the phrase nasa’ shem la is increased by the 
fact that it occurs only in these two passages.? We may obtain 


t Yahweh is Israel’s scle God; images must not be made or worshipped; the 
sabbath must be kept; parents must be honored; murder, adultery, stealing, 
false accusation (?) of a friend, and the coveting of the property af another 
are denounced. 

2 The emended text of Ps 13920, ndsu lash-shdw’ shemekhd, is much 
too uncertain to have any bearing on our thesis. 
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a plausible meaning for mds@’...la by noting the following 
uses: Is 5 26, ndsa@’ nés lag-gdyim, ‘‘He raised up a standard to 
the peoples”; Nu 14 30, md@sd’thi yadhi leshakkén ethkhem, “I 
have lifted up my hand to cause you to dwell’’;3 Gen 19 21, ndsa@’- 
thi phanékha lad-dabhar haz-zeh, ‘I have lifted up thy face unto 
this thing’’; i. e., “I have granted you this matter.” In each 
of these examples the idea of ‘‘giving”’ is present. We may recall 
also Moffat’s “‘shall use” and Meek’s “invoke.” 

The present passage: 16 tissa@’ eth-shém-yahweh ‘lohékha lash- 
shaw’ could therefore be read, ‘“Thou must not lift up the name 
of Yahweh, thy God, to the shdw’,” or ‘“Thou must not give the 
name of Yahweh, thy God, to the shaw’.” 

The crux of the matter, therefore, seems to depend on the 
meaning of shdw’ in this passage. In the eyes of the Hebrew 
prophet there was only one God in so far as Israel was concerned. 
Other beings, adored by human beings were simply 1é-*lohim, 
“no-gods,” and as such were objects of contempt. The Hebrew 
prophet drew a straight line, on the one side of which was 
Yahweh and all he stood for. The development of this a/J marks 
the development of Hebrew religion and ethics. On the other 
side of the line were placed all Jd-‘lohim and all they stood for 
in the eyes of the prophets. On the one side was the worship 
of Yahweh and on the other the worship of idols. 

Since the Hebrew considered the nature-gods as no-gods, he 
could only indicate them by noting the qualities he considered 
most prominent in any given specimen. It would be impossible 
to note here all the qualifying names for idols in the Old Testa- 
ment. A few will be sufficient to indicate what I mean: an idol 
is indicated in Hos 4 15, by ’dwen, “trouble,” “sorrow”; in Jer 
50 38, by ’émah, “terror,” “shocking thing’; in Lev 194, by 
‘lilim, ‘“‘worthlessness,” ‘‘weakness”; in Deut 416, by semel, 
“image”; in Hos 417, by ‘dsaébh, ‘‘something shaped or fash- 
ioned’’; in Deut 16 22, by massébah, ‘‘a pillar that is set up”; 
in Ez 22 3, by gillilim, “logs”; in Am 5 26, by selem, “image”; 


3 This phrase has been translated lately as, ‘‘I have sworn to cause you to 
dwell,” but in the great majority of cases the idea of “giving a hand to,” 
“helping,” represents the better rendering. 
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in Deut 29 16 by shikkas, “a detested thing”; in Am 24, by 
kazabh, ‘‘a lie”; in Jer 16 18, by #0‘ébhah, “tan abominable thing”; 
in Jer 18 15, by shdw’, “‘emptyness,” “vanity.” 

In Jer 18 15, the word shaw’ is used explicitly for an idol in 
contrast with Yahweh: “My people have forgotten me, they 
burn incense to shadw’.’’ The same idea is noted in Ps 24 4; the 
godly man is pictured as one who has not longed for shaw’. On 
the other hand, Ps 251 reads, “For Thee, O Yahweh, I long.’ 

We have noted that nasa’ la — carries the idea of “giving,” 
and that shaw’ is used as a noun for idol. If we introduce these 
two ideas into the third commandment we get the rendering: 
“Thou shalt not give the name of Yahweh (thy God) to an 
idol.’”” The commandment, thus, becomes a denunciation of 
the syncretization of nature-gods with Yahweh. This rendering 
seems valid from the text before us, and it has the virtue of 
conforming with the first two commandments. The first three 
commandments, then, form a progressive whole, the second 
growing naturally from the first, and the third from the second. 


4 nasa’ nephesh el —“‘to lift up the soul unto” or “to give the soul to” is 
“to long for.” 





SEPTUAGINT CODICES V, 62, AND 147 
IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


By EVERETT BOSSHARD 
THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


I 


CHOLARS are engaged, sporadically perhaps, but still 
relentlessly in the attempt to reconstruct the first text of 
the translation of the Old Testament into Greek — a task that 
may well prove to be endless in the sense that it is probably 


impossible of certain completion, but it certainly will not be, 
indeed has not been, fruitless. It is our only hope of rediscover- 
ing an older and perhaps purer Hebrew text than the present 
Masoretic text whose earliest manuscripts are so many cen- 
turies younger than available Greek manuscripts. 

That there was never any uniform Greek version till Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus produced their editions in the 
second Christian century complicates the problem tremendously, 
for as soon as we get beyond these editions, if indeed we can 
get back of them, we run into variations caused by the differing 
abilities and styles of the earliest translators as well as those 
caused by differing Hebrew texts and differences in the time and 
place of translation. In addition it is quite possible that there 
was no uniform Hebrew text for all the books from which trans- 
lators might work until about the time that Aquila was begin- 
ning his labors. 

The next step and the one that wil! bring us to our immediate 
problem in this paper was the making of the revised translations 


of Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius in the third century. 
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Now, it is perfectly true that later translators are extremely 
unlikely to make a completely original translation. They are 
prone to compare their work with the work of their predecessors 
and probably actually to base their work on an earlier edition 
making only the changes they consider necessary, for it 
is especially true of the Scriptures that the body of the 
Church has always resented and resisted any great changes in 
them. 

An example of what may happen may be adduced from the 
Psalter and Canticles of the present American Book of Common 
Prayer (or of any Anglican Prayer Book). They are taken from 
a translation several decades earlier than the King James trans- 
lation of 1611. Although the latter when completed was made 
the only authorized version for use in the Church of England, 
the older forms stayed in the Prayer Book because of their 
familiarity. But they are by no means any longer in their 
original state. Corrections in translation have been made, 
obsolete words omitted and changed, spelling modernized, etc., 
but it is still true that it is impossible to follow the reading of 
the Psalms in the daily offices from a copy of the Bible, whether 
the 1611 or a later version, though to the casual reader they 
may seem to be more like the later translations than like their 
own original. 

When dealing with early manuscripts of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, then, though they may look on first study to belong to 
one or another of the ancient families of texts such as the Luci- 
anic, or Theodotionic, less obvious peculiarities and character- 
istics may show them to be of an earlier or later group. 

This is our problem with the codices V (H. P. 23), 62, and 
147, especially the latter two for V is obviously a later recen- 
sion containing many eclectic readings from other sources than 
its original which would seem to be the same as that of 62 and 
147. 62 and 147 are undoubtedly of the same family. Their 
correspondence on so many small and unimportant points 
emphasizes their close relationship. 

All of the earlier scholars, including Field, Klostermann, 
Nestle, Liebmann, and Swete, and with the single exception of 
Cornill, classify 62 and 147 as Lucianic. Cornill in his book, 
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Ezechiel sets forth many unique readings he has found in 62 
which he attributes to Aquilanic influence. 

Oesterly in his study of the book of Amos' finds that Cornill 
seems justified in his conclusion that 62 and 147 do not belong 
to the Lucianic recension. He also finds that the Masoretic 
text is almost always against them in singular readings. But 
after admitting that the evidence favors Cornill’s view, he still 
classes them with the Lucianic manuscripts, “firstly, because of 
the high authorities who claim this character for them, and 
secondly because they could in no case have been classed among 
the Hesychian manuscripts.’’ 

Procksch as quoted by Yerkes‘ having made three classifica- 
tions of the manuscripts of this period: Hexaplaric, prehexap- 
laric, and Lucianic, finds 62 with all three groups but mostly 
with the Lucianic; nevertheless he declines to class it as Lucianic. 

Yerkes himself concludes that 62 was based on Lucian but 
was not a faithful transmission of the text.s 

We may state our problem more directly now. Are V, 62, 
and 147 Lucianic texts as the early authorities thought? If not, 
are they later developments or are they perhaps pre-Lucianic? 

It will be well to note here the characteristics of Lucianic 
texts as compared with the Masoretic text and with Codex B 
as discovered by Dr. Yerkes in his consideration of the first 
three chapters of Jeremiah.‘ 


1. Lucian supplies most of the readings in the Masoretic 
text but not in the Greek. 


2. Lucian has all the Greek pluses that are not in the 
Masoretic text. 


3. In most of the disagreements of translation between 
the Masoretic text and the Greek, Lucian agress with 
the Greek. 


* Oesterly, W. O. E., Studies in the Greek and Latin Versions of the Book of 
Amos, 11. 

2 Oesterly, op. cit., 15. 

3 Procksch, Studien zur Geschichte der Septuaginta. 

4 Yerkes, R. K., “‘The Lucianic Versions of the Old Testament as IIlus- 
trated from Jeremiah,” JBL, XX XVII, 177. 

8 Yerkes, op. cit., 183. 

6 Yerkes, op. cit., 178. 
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4. In most of the disagreements in person and number 
between the Masoretic text and the Greek, Lucian 
agrees with the Greek. 


5. Lucian has a number of pluses not present in either the 
Masoretic text or the Greek. 


Lucian apparently attempted to give a uniform translation 
of the Bible as he knew it using all the available Greek and 
Hebrew manuscripts at his disposal. He seems to have gone on 
the assumption that in previous copyings nothing was added 
but that some material had been omitted, and so he adds all 
variant material to his text which naturally leads to many 
conflate readings. His text became a sort of authorized version 
around Antioch. 

The majority of Lucian’s Hebrew pluses are supported by 
Hexaplaric readings, some few are later. 

As a result of his study Yerkes postulates a Parent Text, 
the basis for correction by both Lucian and Hesychius, which 
was influenced by, but not identical with, the Hexapla. 

It is necessary now to examine the theory concerning V, 62, 
and 147 set forth by J. A. Montgomery in his article in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature for 1925 (XLIV) and repeated in 
his volume Daniel in the International Critical Commentary. 

Leaving B out of consideration Dr. Montgomery divides the 
Theodotionic family of texts into three groups. (Note the 
classification of Procksch above page 4, though Montgomery 
makes no reference to Procksch in either his article or his com- 
mentary.) First the Lucianic group in which he places a num- 
ber of minuscules of which 22 is the most important witness. 
Secondly, the Hexaplaric group in which he includes A, Q, I, 
and a number of minuscules. Finally the group composed of 
V, 62, and 147. 

The second group (Hexaplaric) he thinks exhibits all the 
characteristics of the Origenian revision. It contains Hebrew 
pluses as against the abbreviations of Theodotion. It betrays 
Origen’s pedantic style and careful use of particles and the 
article. But it is distinct from Lucian in that it shows different 
Hebrew pluses from those found in Lucian. The group goes 
back to Origen ultimately but is not the closest we can get to 
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Origen. Its conflate text is not at all consistent with his charac- 
teristics. Montgomery agrees with Cornill’ in his reluctance to 
ascribe the group to Origen’s hand in any immediate way. 

But his third group (62 and 147 with V to a less degree) 
Montgomery feels is a unique and faithful representative of 
Origen’s own revision. The A group is inconsistent in its mani- 
festations of the Aquilanic-Origenian literalness of translation, 
but this group carries it out consistently. Though a peculiar 
Aquilanic vocabulary is not largely represented probably be- 
cause solecisms were edited out by Origen, its Aquilanic ear- 
marks are such as were introduced by Origen into his own 
revision. 

As against his predecessors, then, Montgomery holds that 
this group is Origenian with no Lucianic characteristics and 
that where Lucian agrees with it he is dependent on its parent 
text. (See the conclusion of Yerkes above page 334 as to a Parent 
Text used by Lucian and Hesychius.) In other words we have 
here Origen’s own earliest revision of Theodotion’s text, a revi- 
sion not acceptable to the Church because of its variations from 
the received text and its literary uncouthness and Montgomery 
symbolizes it as Or? because he thinks it probably originated 
in Palestine where Origen was working. 

Further revision in a backward direction of this text then 
was necessary. Montgomery looks upon the A group and 
Lucian as such revisions. The A group is an assimilation of the 
better scholarship of Origen, using especially his Hebrew pluses, 
with the elder Greek text salvaging as much of the elder text as 
possible. It was probably made for the Church at Constan- 
tinople and so he symbolizes it as Or© and suggests the possi- 
bility of its being the revision made by Eusebius of Caesarea. 
Lucian’s revision was made for the same reason for Antioch. 
To quote Montgomery:? “If this thesis is correct, we can then 
identify the Bible of Constantinople as we find the Bible of 
Antioch in Lucian’s text, both originating about the same time 


1 Montgomery, J. A., “The Hexaplaric Strata in the Greek texts of Daniel,” 
JBL, XLIV, 293, footnote. 


8 Montgomery, op. cit., 298. 
9 Montgomery, op. cit., 299. 
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for similar practical purposes. And these two converge back 
for their Origenian background to a text which is best repre- 
sented for us in Or?.” He is convinced that this hypothesis 
explains all the essential facts of the problem. 

He demonstrates his position in this way: 


Where the A-group and Lucian agree, they agree with the 
group under consideration, i.e., the latter represents the 
common basis of the other two. And when those two 
groups part company with ours, generally the reason is 
obvious. The one or the other is affected by stylistic reasons 
which abhorred the pedantry of our group; or the A-group 
deliberately falls back upon the elder ‘authorized version,’ 
that of Theodotion, presenting I think it may be said, no 
readings of evident Origenian origin which are not found in 
our group; or Lucian introduces fresh translations, but 
these largely appearing in doublets (for Lucian’s text was 
evidently a ‘marginal Bible’).*° 


Montgomery hypothesis is based almost entirely on his 
study of the book of Daniel. It is the purpose of this paper 
further to investigate the texts of V, 62, and 147 to determine 
whether or not this hypothesis is supported in the book of Amos. 

In the following collation I have selected 22 as the best repre- 
sentative of the Lucianic text and I have used the text set forth 
by Oesterly in his Studies in the Greek and Latin Texts of the 
Book of Amos in which he corrects very carefully the Holmes- 
Parsons text. 

A represents the Or© group and B the Theodotionic. Both 
are taken from the texts of Swete™ and Rahlfs.* The texts of 
V, 62, and 147 have been taken from the photographic copies 
of the original manuscripts which copies belong to the Yarnall 
Library deposited in the Library of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. 


t0 Montgomery, op. cit., 297. 

™ Swete, H. B., The Old Testament in Greek, III. 

1 Rahlfs, A., Septuaginta, II. 

%3 For a full description of the physical characteristics of these texts see 
Oesterly, op. cit., or Benjamin's collation for Daniel in JBL, XLIV. 
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The method of collation is as follows: First the reading of B 
is given followed by a square bracket (as e. g. axxpetu]), then 
variant readings are listed followed by the appropriate symbols 
in this order: V 62 147 A 22. Separate readings are divided 
by /. Additions and omissions are indicated by + and ‘‘om” 
with a bit of the context enclosed in parentheses (). 1°, 2°, 3° 
indicate the first, second, or third time a given word appears 
in the same verse. The text is broken into blocks of eight verses 
to facilitate reading. 


II 


I. 1. axxage] xagurhiagem 22/ eidev] ede 147 wWev 22/ 
uneg] meg. 62 147 em 22/ OCerov] OCrov v 62 147 A. 2. etnev] 
eine 62 147/ edwxev] edwxe 62 147 22/ xomevov] xomaivov 62. 
3. eimev] eine 62 147 22/ avtovjavtmy 62 147 22/ Tev(xpr0ow) 
62 147/ xguoow]mov0cr 62 147 22/ ev yaotorjeyyacto: V/ ev 


yolaadjom ev A yahaaditwv 22. 4. sEanootehwjanootedlw 22. 
5. e€ohedgevow]eEokoteevow V 62 147 22/ xediov Qv] xeduw 
147/ avigwvjadewv V/ yaooav]yaooa 147/ atyralwtevdnoetat | 
aiypahwtiodyoeta A. 6. om tade Aeyer xves 147/ avtovs 1°] 
autyny 62 147/otynalwtevoatjepahwtevoan V atyyalwtacm 62/ 
colwpwv] cadouwv 62 147 22/ om tov ovyxleioa V/ ovyxievoar) 
ovvxhyoa 62 ovveAtoat A. 7. tra(Pepédia) 22. 8. eEoledoevow] 
etolodgevow V 62 147 22/ em axxagwv]enaxxagwv V. 

9. Toveias(tugov) 147/ Ladwpwv]colowwy V calopwv 62 
147 22/ Iovdatav] Wovpoev V 62 147 22/ om ta(depedia) V 62 
147 A. 11. emjev 62 147/Wovparag]iovdarag A/ tecoagow] tet- 
tagow 62 tegoagot A/ avtovc 1°]autyy 62 147 22/ evexa]evexev 
62 A 22 evexe 147/ avtovs 2° ]avtov 62 147 22/ Texactos (tov) 
A/ avtov 1°2°3° Jeautov 22/ pntega] pyteo V pytoav A/ yng] 
tH yyv 62 147 22/ vewnos]vixos V 62 147 A. 12. etclex 22/ 
Pomav]depav V 62 147. 13. tecoagow]tettagow 62/avtov] 
avtovs 62 147 A 22/ aveoyCovjeoyifov V/ yalacbdettwv] yalaa- 
ditwv V 62 147 A 22/ evmdatuvwow]evalatuvwor 62 147 eprha- 
tuvovow A/ eavtwv]avtmv V 62 147 A 22. 14. nusoaic] nega 62 
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147 22. 15. xogevoovtar or Baovisis avtys]xogevoetar pehyou 62 
147 22/ avtwv 1°2°] avtov 22. 

II. 1. tesoagow])tettagow 62/ xatexavoav]xatexavoey 22/ 
om ty¢(Wovupaias) 62 147 22. 2. om ta(depehia) 62 147 A 22/ 
twv(roAewv) Javtwv 62/ avtysjavtov 62 147 22/ anobaverta] 
anxodavyta V/ advvomajadvvayern 62 147 A/ xeavyns]pavns 
62 147 22/ mwvys|xoavyys 62 147 22. 3. xoityy cE autys]xottas 
cE avtov 62 147 22/ t(navtas)agyxovtas V 62 147 22 tous agyovtas 
A/ avtys]avtov 62 22 om 147/ avtov 2°Jautys A. 4. tecoagotv] 
tetagow 62/ avtovs 1°]avtov A/ evexalevexev 62 147 A 22/ 
anwoastai]anocacta. V 62/ om tou(xvgiov) 62 147 A 22/ pa- 
tatajamata A. 5. ujgovoadnpjiopanA 62 147. 6. tecoagot]tet- 
tagow 62/ avtovjavtwv 62 147/ agyvorov dixaov]dixatov agyu- 
Qlov ev xovoet 62 147. 7. ta natouvta]twv xatovvtwv 62 147 22/ 
exovoviiCov]exovdviitwv 62 147/ xtwywv/ntoywv 147/eEexAwav] 
eEexAwvov 62 147 22/ febyrwow] pe6yxAwowor 62 147 A 22. 8. 
NAQATETACNATA|TAapaTETAcWa 22/ ovxOPavtiwv] cixopavtiav 62. 

9. sEjoaleEnoava V eEeyerga A/ nv] xvoiov 147/ eEnoava] 
eEnoa 62 147 22. 10. pw’ ]tecoagaxovta V 62 147 A 22. 11. om 
xo 1° 22/ eotivjeott 62 147 22/ F or(vi0or) 62 147. 12. exotiCete] 
exotite V enotiCetar 62/ nyiaopevouc]ayiaopevous 22/ to1s mQ0- 
gytaig] tous meopytas 147/ evetehdeode]evetedcodor 62 evetedcods 
147. 13. xviiw]xoAvw A/ xvitetar]xvitete V 62/ yepovoa] qe- 
eovoa, 147/ xodapys)]xalounv 62 xapayynv 147. 14. xoatyoyn 
xoatynoe. V 62 22/ owoet]owon 62 147 22. 15. ovde]xar 62 147/ 
owoet/owon 62 147 A 22. 16. om o xgatatos ov py A/ om ov py 
V/ evenoer]even 62 147 22/ dvvaoctetatc] duvvactaig V Suvactiats 
A/ dwEeta]qpevEsto 62. 

III. 1. edaAnoevjehadece 62 147 echadnoe 22/ om ex yg 22. 
2. trwv(quiwv) A/ tryng(yns) V 62 147 A 22. 3. yvwouowowv] 
yvwonowow 62. 4. egevEetarjeEeoevetar 62 147 22/ Swoer]do- 
osig 147/ om ex ty pavdeas avtov 62 147. 5. thv yyv]tys yc A. 
6. e. 1°]m V/ om py V 62 147 A 22/ axtondyoetat} ctomdyoetar 
V 62/ exoinoevlenotnoe 147 22. 7. xoinoer]xovnon A 22/ anoxa- 
Avyy]anoxadvper V 62 147/noderav]zadiav 62/ Ttavtov(xg0¢) 
V 62 147 A 22. 8. shadnoevjedadnoe 147 22/ F (ov) py xQ0- 
g@ytevoet]mgopytevon 147. 

9. oxayysihatelanayysiata, V 62/ om xat(em) 147/ ty 
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(avyuxtov)] ev yn 62 147 22 om tyg A/ aryuntovjatyuatw 62 
147 A/ eixatejeinatar 62/ ovvaydyte] ovvaydyntar 62/ Werte] detar 
62 147/ xoMa]xoha 147/*(xo1)tHv A/ om thy (ev) 62 147 
22. 10. eyvwjeyvwv 62 147/ evavtiov autysjev ovtn A. 11. txar 
(xuxdodev) V/ Fryv(toyuv) 62 147 22. 12. exoxaoy]exonace V 
62 147/ t(ex)tov V/ Aeovtos]Acwvtos V/ Ao6ovjiw6ov 62/ om 
ot(viot) V/ om ty¢(qudns) 62 147 A 22/ om xat(ev) 147/ txdwwy 
(tegots) V xAiver 22. 13. axovoate]axovoaots 147/ extpagtuga- 
ode jempaotupacdar 62. 14. exdixo aoe6eiac]exdixnow acebeiav 
A/ BovdyA]Bpety. V 62 147/ xatacxagioetat]xatacpaynoetar 
62/ xeoovvtat] neoettar 62 147 22. 15. txou(ovvyewm) 62 147 22/ 
om ovvyew V/ ovvysw]ovvtoupw 62 147 22 ovyyew A/ om xar 
(axohovvtat) 147/ For(orxor) 22/ tor(edAeqavtiwor) 22/ xgoote- 
Dyoovtarjaqavicdyoovtar 62 147 22/ etegor orxorlorxor etegor 
V 62 147 A 22/ *+(Aeyer)xvgis V 62 147 A 22. 

IV. 1. Far(Sapaders) 62 147 22/ Sapoderc]Sapadhic V A dvva- 
pets 147/Bacavitidos ] cavitidos 22/ om ty¢(capageras) 62 147 22/ 
mtwyous|xevytas A/ xevyntas|xtwyous A/ avtwvjeauvtwv 62 147 
22/ embdotelemdota 62. 2. diotijote A/ Anuwpovtor]Ampovtar V 
62 147 22/ tovc]tois 62/ om vaoxatouevovs eu6aiovow A. 3. 
eEevexdnocods |eEevexIjoeoda. V 62/ +(yupvar) yuvy xar avg 
62 147 yuvy xan o avy avutys 22/ axogupyocode] axogoipyoeodat 
62 axogoipyoeode V 147 22/ om to ogo 147/ goupav]ehuwva V 
aovava 62 147 22 geupav A/ t(xvoios) o de0c. 4. ervomdate] 
etontete V 62 147/ Barby] Pedy V 62 147/ noebyoate] nvoun- 
cate A 22/ om xat 2° 22/ txar(exhnduvate) 62 147 22/ ace6y 
oar}ace6evcar 62/ txai(eis tyv) 147. 5. opodoyiacs]ouodoyiav 62 
147 22/ avayysiiate]anoyyevate 62 147 22. 6. evderavjevdtav 
V 62/ xanjxoow V/ xan tots tonoig]nacats tac nohcow A. 
7. avecyovjavecywv V/ tovyyntou] dequopod 62 147 22/ *(BosEw) 
ex’ avtnv A/ Boaynoetat] vmagynoetat 147. 8. cvvadeovodyoovtat] 
ovvatevodnoovta V 62/ +(8vo)noherg A/ xodw ptav]mav sod 
V 22/ euxdnodwow]eunknodwor 62 147/ ovx excotoagprte]ovx 
execotoewate V ovd’ we excotoewate A. 

9. om ev(txtegw) 62 147/ txor(exdnPuvate) 62 147 22/ 
trov ace6yom ous exinduvate (xymovs) 62 147 om exdyduvate 
2° 22/ txar(apmelwvas) 62 147 22/ om apnedwvas vuov V/ 
ouxwvaslovxovag 62 ovxapas 147/ emotospate]emotoepata 
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62/ om xg0¢ pe 62 147. 10. om etc(vpas) 147/ vuwv 2°] pov A/ 
vuov 3°]uov 62 147 22. 11. om xal 2° 22/ eyeveode]eveveotdou 
62/ sEeonaopuevos]etemacpevos 62 147. 12. om many 147/ om 
tov 62 147. 13. + (Sot) wWov eyw 62 147 A/ F(dStot1) wWov V 
22/ om o(xowwv) V 62 147 A 22/ tx (embawwv) V 62 147 A/ 
vym]uypia V. 

V. 1. om xvguiov 22/ tetg(tonvov) 62 147/ trov (togand) 
A. 2. xeoodnoet]xp00djow 147 xodcdn A 22/ eopahev/eopniev 
62 147/ avtovjauvtys V 62 147 22 om A/ avaotynowvjanotwv 
62 147 22. 3. da tovto]diot: V 147 A 22 d10 62/ om xvuotog 2° 
62 147/ ny mohiclex mohews 62 147 22/ cEenogevovto 1°2°] exo- 
eevovto A/ om vaoksipdnoovtar ev aut exatov xa eE no ebemo- 
Qevovto exatov 62/ tev avty(Sexa) 62 147 22. 4. exCythoare] 
exCyntyjoatar 62/ Cyoeode]Cyoeotar 62. 5. extyrettelexCyryte 22/ 
BordyA 1°] PednA 62 147/ eronogervecte]eronogevectar 62/ dia6al- 
vete ]ia6aivetar V 62 147 dvabaivete A/ BourdypA 2°] BebyA 147/ 
om xa BardyA eotar 62/ om ws (ovg) 62 147 22. 6. Cyte]Cyoate 
V Cyoecodan 62 Choeote 147 22 Choste A/ avodynymjavapdy V 
avohopwper 62 avohayym 147 A 22/ xatagayy]xatapayetar A/ 
o6eowv] o6ecov 62. 7. txvgios o Beos (0 mowv) A. 8. om o 1° 
A/ xowwv xavta)xavta xowwv 147/ to (xem) |tw 62/ t(omav) 
BPavatov 62 147 22/ vuxeta]lvuxtas 62/ ovoxotalwv] ovoxatatov 
V/ avtojavtw 62/ tto(xgoowx0v) V/ meocwxov] xe0ownov A/ 
T(xvovos) o dos o navtoxgatwe 62 147 A 22. 

9. om o A/ ex’ Jem V 62 147 A/ todainwoiav] teAainoguav 
V 62. 10. euonoavjeunonoav 62. 11. xatexovdvitCov] xatexoviv- 
Aleta 62 147 xatexovbvitCets 22/ xtwyous|atwywv 62 xtwxov 
147 22 cig xeqadas xtwywv A/ ovtwv 1°] avtov 62 147 22/Eeotous] 
Evotovs A/ wxodounoate]omodounoate 62 147 oxodounoete A 
ovxodounote 22/ xatoixnonte] xatorxnoatar 62/ txor (aumelwvas) 
V A/ eqvtevoate]putevoete A/ om tov (otvov) V/ om e& V 62 
147 A 22. 12. xatanatovon]xatanatowtes V 62 147 A 22/ 
avtoMaypatalavtodayna V aldaypota 62 147 A 22. 13. xovy, 
owv]xovnoos V 62 147 A 22. 14. tro(xovygov) V 62 147 A 22/ 
Chonte] Cyoerodar 62 Cyoeobe 147. 15. pemonxopev] eunonoapev 
62 eutonoapyev 147/ ta xovygalto xovygov A/ nyanyxonev] nya- 
myoouev V 62 147/ ta xala] to xahov A/ ehenonjedenoe: V 62 
A/ xequoinovs] xatadoitovs 62 147 22/wonp]ioganA 22. 16. om 
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0 B05 62/ om tats (xAatens) 62 A/ om tats (od0t¢) 62 147 
A/ teig(xonetov) 62 147 22/ eidotas]idotas 62 ndotas 147 
wWovtas A. 

17. ttatg(od0ts) 62 147/ elevoouar]deAsevoouar 62 147 22 
exelevoonat A/ dua psoovjev peow 62 147/ sinev]deyer 62 147. 
18. exvdvpouvtes]indupotvtar 62/ auty vuw]upiv avt™m 62 147 
22/ om tov (xvgtov) V 62 147/ eotw]em 62 147. 19. cavjotav 
V 62 147 A/ qvyn] expuyn V 62 147 A 22/ om tov 62 147/ 
euncon]eumece: 62/ om yn 147/ evonndynon)eronndyoer 62 147 A/ 
om (otxov) avtov V 62 147 22/ anegerontatjanegnoettar 62 ane- 
Ononrar 147 aneguon A/ emetic 147 22 xpos A/ fologis) 62 
147 22. 20. exwvjeyovoa V/ avimjavtns 62 147 22. 21. tras 
(eoptas) 62 147 22/ dvoias]duoiav 62 147. 22. txor(eav) A/ 
eveyunteleveyxyntat V 62 147/ Fra(odoxatwyata) A/ tavta 
(zor) V A/ owtngiovs]owtynoiov V 62 147 A 22. 23. wdav]olov 
V odmv 62 147/ wodvov]woluwv 62. 24. ty(dtxaroovvyn) 62 
147/ yewdeoous]yeuaggoc 147. 

25. mooonveyxate] Mooonveyxata 62/ ev tH EQNMwW TECoaga- 
XOVTA ETH OLX0S LOQaNA] TEGOUpAXOVTA ETH EV TH EONPW OLKOS 
lopani 62 22 tecoagaxovta ETH EV TH EQN LoganA 147 ev Tm 
EQNUM OKO LOQANA tEcoUQaxovta ETH Aeyer xvoios A. 26. avela- 
6etelaveAa6etor 62/ +(podoyx)oaimav tovs tunovs avtwv V/ 
eaipav] oepav 62 147 om V/ om tovs tunovs avtwv V/ om avtov 
62 147 A 22 eavtoicjeautwy 22. 27. petoimo])petomem 62 pE- 
TOLYLW 22. 

VI. 1. eEovd_evovow]eEovdevove. 62 147 22/ xexordoow] 
nexovwow V 62/ avto]eautois 62 avto 147 ev avtaic 22. 2. dia- 
6yte]dia6yto. 62/ wWete]ietar 62/ t(wdete)ers yokoaunv 62 147 
gig Yokavvyv 22/ dSeddete]SeAdetoar 62/ cuad oa66a]auad oa66a 
V A omad ty peyodyy 62 147 aad ty peyodny 22/ xatabyte] 
xatab6yta: 62 xataéyte. 147/ addopuhwvjohogulwy 147/ tov 
(addogpuiwv) 62 147 22/ Baocilewv]Pacwswv 147 A/ mhewova] 
mevwva 62/ +(mAsova)eott 62 147 22/ om (avtwv) sot 62 147 
22/ veteowv] nuetegwmv 147. 38. egyouevorjevyousvor. A, 4. xa- 
Devdovtes]xadevdmvtes 62/ xdivwv]xlynvwv 62/ otempvats }too- 
wats V orgopvais 62 otgopuatcs 147/ xor 2°]or 62 147 22/ 
eodovtes]sotiovtes 62 22 eothov 147/ pooyagua]pacyagia 147/ 
wecov]psoov 62 pectov 147 om V A/ yokadyva]yalatwa 147. 
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5. emixgotovvtec|emixoovuvtes V enixgatovvtes 147/ sotyxota] 
eotwta 62 147 A 22/ ehoytoavto]eAoynoavto V 62. 6. om tov 
147/ xovopevor]youwpevor 62/ exacyov]enacywv 62/ ovvter6n] 
ovvtoun 147/ trov(wonp) 62 147 22. 7. om vuv 62 147/ yxoe- 
PeTLOMOS] YOEPatiowos 62 147. 8. wyooev]Muoce 62 147/ F(Eav- 
tov) Aeywv xugios 0 De0¢ twv Suvayewv 62 147 22 heywv]ieyer 
22/ dottjotr A/ v6oiw)]v6env 62/ avtovjavtwy A/ xacw)xan 
147 22. 

9. vaolevpdwowv] vxoherpdwor 62 147 22/ t(dexa)avdoes 62 
147 A 22/ om xou(anodavovvtat) 62 147 A 22. 10. Anupovrar] 
Ayppovtar V 62 147 22/ om o1(avtwv) V 62 147 A/ xapabivtar] 
or magabiotar A/ cEeveyxoujeEeveyxerty V 62 147 22/ mxooeoty 
xoot]eoeotaxociww V A xgocotyxwor 62/ tys ovxtac]tov ovxov 62 
147 22/ mya]onya 62/ evexajevexev 62 147 22. 11. Siacpaotv] 
Placpact 62 147 22/ paypacwv]onuacw 62 147 A. 12. tot) 
wets A/ dupov]duum 62. 13. evpgatvouevorjevpoevouevor 62/ 
tayodw(or) 62 147 22. 14. eneyeigwleneyeow 62 147/ ttov 
(togand) 62 147 A/ om edvos 62 147 22/ Aeyer]~yor 62 22 qn 
147/ om Asyeu xveros twv Svvopyewv A/ t(xvor0s) o Bog 62 147 
22/ exBdhupovow]Pnpovow 62 Bupovow 147/ etochbew]evoednv 
V om A/ epadjamat V 22/ wsjews V 62 147 A 22. 

VII. 1. edetEev]ederEe 62 147/ om o Deocg 62 147 A 22/ 
to(Boovyos) 147/ywy o Baothevc] yovny 147. 2. ovvtedson]ouvte- 
Acoet V 62 147 ovvteheodyn 22/ xatapayewl]payew 62 147 22/ 
ina jewmwv 62 evtov 147 22/ om tov (taxw6) 62 147/ eotw]eott 
62 147 22. 3. ovx eotatlov uy yevytar 62 147 22, 4. edevEev] 
ederEe 62 147/ *(xvgios 1°) 0 Beos A/ exadecev]exalece 62 147/ 
T(xvgis 2°) o dog 62 147 22/ xatepaye 1°] xatepayev V A/ 
om xau xatepayev tHv abvocov tHy nOAAnv xa 62/ xatepayev 2°] 
xatepaye 147 22/ om xvguov 62 147 A 22. 5. eimajeinov 62 147 
22/ Txvote(xvote) 62 147 A 22/ om tov V/ eotiwjeott 62 147. 
6. om xvgte V/ t(xvgios) o Beog 62 147 22. 7. edevEev]ederEe 
62 147/ t(xvowos) o deos 62 147/ t(tdov)avno V 62 147 A 22/ 
adopavtivov]adapavtivous V. 8, eimev 1°jeine 147/ eina]eimov 
62 147 22/ einev 2°]eume 62 147/ ev ptow]etc peoov A/ Trov 
(Aaov) 147/xo0c8w]xoocdnow A. 

9. tov(Bopor) 62 147 22/ egnuwdyoovta]eEcgnuwdyoovtat 
V A. 10. e&ancotekev]etaneotetle 147/ apaciacs]usoias 147/ 
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Teig (Barty) 62 147/ Bord] PedyA 62 147/ xorerta] xo V/ 
oxovjomo V/ duvytatjyevytar A duvarat 22/ vuneveyxew)unco 
eveyxeiv 62 exeveyxetv 147/ navtasjanavtas A/ tous hoyous] tots 
hoyots 62. 12. apaciacjavecias 62 apecias 147/ touv(exywor 
gov) 22/ om ov(eics) V A 22. 13. om de 62 A/ Bard] fet 
V 62 147/ tun(xegoodnoeis) V 62 147 A/ xooodnoeis]xe008ns 
V 62 147 A/ eotw 1°]jeow 62 147/ teon(Paoweias) 62 147/ 
om (Paovlews) cotw 62 147, 14. einevjeine 147/ apaoras]ave- 
ovav 62 apvecoiav 147/ om ovide vos xnoogntov 62/ *(xgo0qytov) 
ey eyo 147 22/ om n 62 147 22/ om xal 2° V 62 147 A/ xvitov 
ovxaptva]ouxapive. xvGov 62 147 22. 15. avedabevjavehabe 62 
147/ pe 1°]pa 62/ xeoqytwv]xoo6atwv V 62 147 A 22/ einev] 
ime 62 147/ xvotos(xe0s) V 62 147/ Txar(xgoqytevoov) 62 
147 22/ trov(togam) A. 16. pnjpor 147/ Foxov(iogan) 147/ 
oxhaywynoeisloyhaywye: 62 147 22 oyAaywynong A. 17. xogvev- 
ost] xogvevon 147/ xecovvtm]xatoovvtar 62/ ovjeov 147/ telev- 
THoEets | teAeutHoNs 147. 

VIII. 1. edetEev]edervEe 62 147/ om xvas 2° V 62 147 A 
22/ ayyos]ayysdos 62] om xan eimev tt ov Blemetc apws xat Ea 
ayyos wWevtov 62/ einevjeime 147/ Fuor xvoios (tt) 147 xvews 
mgog pe 22/ ovjoo 147/ Paéneis]opas V A Piewets 147/ ena] 
eimov 147 22, 2. eimevjeine 62 147/ Aaov pou]oimov 62 147/ *Frov 
(ogam) V/ ov xeocdnow ettjouxets uy xoocdw 62 147 A 22 
OUXETL UN WOOODHOW V. 3. exewwH TH NECA]TH NECA exetvy, A/ 
om xvolos 2° 62 147 22/ emoowpolemoupo A exegoupm 22. 4. 
excovbovtes]exArBovtes 62 147 22/ om xm A/xtwyous]|xtwmyov 
62 147 22. 5. tov(Acyovtes) 62 147 A/ eunohnoopev]evxolyoo- 
wev A/ tnote néer(ta) 62 147 22/ dynoavgov] dyoavoovs V 62 
147 A 22/ tro(yetgov) 62 147 22/ om tov A/ otadpiov] otadua 
A. 6. om xat(atwyous) V 62 147 A 22/ navtoc yevnatos]xaoys 
moacews 62 147 22/ eunogevoopeda]eunogevoayeta V epxogev- 
compete, 62. 7. xata]xat 62 147 22 xr A/ om ty V 62 147 A 
22/ vreonpanas]uneonpaveras 62 A 22/ extinodyoetar] extiodn- 
oetat 62 147 extdnoetar A/ wixoc]vemos 22. 8. t(ovvteleta) 
autys 62 147 22. 

9. om xvotos 2° 62 147 A 22/ *(xugios) o teog A/ peonp- 
6ovas]pecenBbovas 62 peceu6oic 147/ ovoxotacet]ovoxota 62/ to 
pws] pwros 62 147 22. 10. om tas 2° 147/ avtovjavtm 62 147. 
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11. agtwvjagtov V 62 147 A/ adlajad y 22. 12. oahevidnoov- 
tat] oatevdnoetar V 62 147 A 22/ *(vdata)ano dodacons 62 147 
22/ tysjews V 62 147 A 22/ trov(xvoiov) A. 13. om xan 62. 14. 
om ou 1° 62 147/ om on 2° 62 147 22/ txvovs (0 Beog 1°) A/ 
om oov 1° 62 147/ Byeoabee]Bnooabent 62/ ov un avactwow ett] 
Ovx avactwotv ovxett V/ avactwmow]avactyoovol 62 147. 

IX. 1. em tov duoraotygiov]tw dvoicotynow 62 147/ einev] 
eine 147/ waotyoiov]duvoiaotnoiov 147 A/ xeonvia]xgonvina 
22/ diaquyy]divagevEn A/ xar ovjovde A. 2. xataxevémoww] xato- 
evywow V 62 147 A 22/ om xa eav avabwow ets tov ovgavov 
exerdev xatakw avtovs 147. 3. Tro 1° 62 247 22/ eyxotoxou 
6wow]eyxov6mow V A xataxov6mow 62 147 22/ Anuwpouat]An- 
wouot V 62 147 Amypovtar 22/ om pou V/ exetlexerdev 62 147/ 
SnEetar]SuEetar 147. 4. exerjexerdev 62 147/ anoxtever]ano- 
xtEvw 62 22/ tovs opdadnovs]to te0ownov A/ om ex avtouc 22. 
5. txugog(xveios) V/ tys yns]tyv yyy 147/ xevdyoovoww]xevir- 
covet 62 147 22. 6. om tov V/ ttyy(avabacw) 62 147 22/ ava- 
Baciv]embaciwv 22/ exayyediavjenayyedcvav A 22/ om tyg 1° V 
62/ yys/ynv V/ om tys 2° A/ tto(xeoownov) V/ xooownov] 
mooomnov A 22/ *(xvgios) o deog 62 147 A 22. 7. tor(vor) V/ 
eote]eotar V 62 147/ epovjepor. V 62 147 A po 22/ om Aeyer 
xvolos 62 147. 8. twv anagtwlwv] thy auagtwhov 62 147 22/ om 
ovx 62 147 22/ tov un(eEagw) 62 147 22/ vaxw6]ioganp A. 

9. tiov(eym) 62 147 A 22/ Aixunow]Auww A/ Frov ovxov 
toganh(ev maot) 62 147 22/ om tov orxov togan\(ov) 62 147 22/ 
trou(isgam\) A/ xaow]nac. 62 147 22/ AixparorjArypatar A/ 
Axvo]dixuo V Arno 62 147 22 Auyyw A/ xeon]aeoe 62. 10. 
tehevtynoovot]tekevtnoovoww V A/ eyyton|eyyioe: V/ ovde]ovd ov 
62 147 A/ yevytarjeddn 62 147 22/ om ta V. 11. tH meoa 
EXELVH] Tals NMEQalc exeivais 62 147/ xextwxota]aentoxota 62/ 
xateoxappeva | aveoxapnpeva 22/ avorxodounow])oxodounow V. 12. 
exCytmow]exCntwor 62 147/ tue(or) 62 147 22/ t(aviownwv) 
tov xugiov A/ ovc]a 62 147 22/ avtovc]avta 62 147 22/ T(xv- 
10s )o Bog A. 18. xatadypetar]xatoAeretor 62/ apyntos]adontos 
V A 22/ om n V/ oenjooe: V 62/ cvrqvtor] ovvputor 62 147. 14. 
ttov(laov) A 22/ om pov 22/ otxodounsovow] avorxodounoovor 
62 147 22/ ttacg(molets) V 62 147/ xatorxnoovow] xatoimnoovor 
62 147/ xatagutevoovow]qutevoovoiv 62 147 22/ apnxedwva] 
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apxehwvas V 62 147 A 22/ qvutevoovow]xonoovow V xornoover 
62 147 22 xatagutevoovoiv A/ xptovs]xagmous 62 147/ tov xag- 
mov] tovs xagnous B. 15. xatagutevow]xataputevoovow 62 147/ 
autousjavtov A/ ext ty yysjev tm yn 62 147 22/ *(yy¢ 2°) 
autwv V 62 147 A 22/ om o B05 o 147. 


Ill 


The evidence that is brought to light by the foregoing col- 
lation — that is, the number and types of variations found is 
as follows: 

First the readings found alone in each manuscript and not 
in any of the other 5: 

V has 57 of which 20 are peculiarities of spelling. 

62 has 91 of which 71 are peculiarities of spelling. 

147 has 57 of which 27 are peculiarities of spelling. 

A has 90 of which 9 are peculiarities of spelling. 

B has 41 of which 8 are peculiarities of spelling. 

22 has 51 of which 14 are peculiarities of spelling. 

V agrees with A and B against the other three 94 times of 
which 19 are spelling peculiarities. 

V agrees with A, 22, and B against 62 and 147 71 times of 
which 33 are spelling peculiarities. 

These are the most important variations noted in point of 
number. Other smaller ones are as follows: 


VB against the rest 17 times 
A 22 B ” ” ” 13 ” 
V A 99 10 99 
V 62 " . a 
22 B 

V 22B . 

V 62 AB against the rest 

A B ” ” ” 

A 22 " 

V 22 

VA22 

V 62 22 

62 22 
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There is a total of 249 times that V disagrees with 62-147 in 
154 of which it agrees with both A and B; in 11 of which it 
agrees with A but not B; in 24 of which it agrees with B but 
not A. 

There is a total of 100 times that 62-147 agree with Lucian 
(22) against A and B. In only 6 of these does V read with them. 
In the other 94 it is with A and B. 


22 disagrees with V 62 147 77 times. 
B disagrees with V 62 147 69 times. 
A disagrees with V 62 147 113 times. 


See above for the number of these variations in which each 
disagrees with all the other five. 
Leaving out V: 


22 disagrees with 62 147 148 times. 
B disagrees with 62 147 247 times. 
A disagrees with 62 147 278 times. 


Referring to Montgomery’s demonstration (see quotation 


above page 336) A and Lucian agree with each other and dis- 
agree with V 62 147 17 times. In 13 of these they agree with 
B, 5 of which are spelling peculiarities. But there are 60 addi- 
tional cases in which V joins A 22 B in their disagreement with 
62-147; only one where B does not join the V A 22 combination. 
These merely support the consensus of opinion that V is a re- 
adaptation of its parent text to the older type of text. One is 
tempted by the large number of agreements with Lucian against 
62-147 to say that this adaptation was made after Lucian’s time. 

The large number of cases where V does not agree with 22 
but only with A and B are improvements in style over the 
readings of 62-147 and 22 making for better sense or logical 
sequence or smoothness of language. There are 16 cases of 
change in number or gender, 19 spelling changes many of which 
are the addition of movable v, and 23 omissions most of which 
are omission of kat or of the article. Other changes have to 
do with verb form, case, changes in wording or word order, and 
additions. 

When 22 agrees with these three (V A B) the character of 
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the differences from 62-147 is much the same as above except 
that the minor spelling differences including the addition of 
movable v preponderate. Also the number of additions is 
larger and they seem to be more significant. 

In 34 ex tns wavdpas is added and completes the parallel- 
ism with the first clause. In 49 mpos we brings the end of the 
verse into line with verse s. In 412 Tov is inserted before the 
infinitive. In 53 a second kupuos is added to represent more 
fully the mm °K". On the whole the changes made by all four 
manuscripts. V A 22 B, to 62-147 are more elementary than 
those made only by V A B as against 62-147 and 22 and tend 
to show up a much cruder form of text in 62-147. 

This would support Montgomery’s contention that they are 
pre-Lucianic and ratify his point that the reason is obvious 
when A and Lucian agree against our group. 

Oesterly in his book on Amos? lists 66 readings that are 
characteristic of Lucian, classifying them as 1. Conflations, 
2. Approximations to the Masoretic text and 3. Improvements 
in the Greek. In the great majority of these (41) 62 and 147 
agree with Lucian and V A B disagree. In 8 cases 22 stands 
alone. In 14 all, or all but A, agree with Lucian. Only twice does 
V stand with 62-147 (and 22) against A B. Once V stands alone. 

Apparently V has deliberately edited out Lucianic charac- 
teristics. If then V is to be included in the same family as 62- 
147 as the authorities I have referred to include it without 
question (and it is not the purpose of this paper to consider the 
question of V individually), then that family cannot be con- 
sidered to be Lucianic since V has practically none of Lucian’s 
characteristic readings, at least not in the book of Amos. The 
many cases where it does agree with 22 against 62-147, A and B 
also agree and the readings are obviously not Lucianic. 

On the basis of these conclusions I think we may say that 
Dr. Montgomery’s hypothesis is supported in the book of Amos. 

62 and 147 may well be considered as representing the Parent 
Text of Lucian inasmuch as they show these three features: 
1. A cruder, much less refined text than Lucian. 2. The char- 
acteristic readings of Lucian. 3. A distinctive character of 
their own. 








SOME VERSES IN DANIEL IN THE LIGHT OF 
A TRANSLATION HYPOTHESIS 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


N an article previously submitted to this Journal (LVII, 

255 f.), the writer advanced the theory that chapters 8-12 

of Daniel had an Aramaic origin. Some evidence was proposed 

to support that view. The following conclusions seemed to 
confirm the hypothesis that those chapters were translated: 

The book of Daniel itself is extant in the two languages of 
Hebrew (1-2 4a, 8-12) and Aramaic (2 4»-7). 

Actual Aramaic words in the text as well as many idioms and 
constructions betray the Aramaic origin. 

There are many nouns in the Hebrew that have the definite 
article ‘1 added superfluously; on the other hand, the definite 
article is peculiarly omitted in many instances. This circum- 
stance arose from the fact that the translator misjudged the 
stat. determ. of the Aramaic noun which at one time may be 
definite and at another indefinite. 

Awkward tense sequences, when retroverted into Aramaic, 
become disclosed in their true chronological order. 

There are numerous mistranslations. 

In a number of instances, the translator misconstrued his 
Aramaic syntactically. 


The present paper seeks to present some additional material. 
It is both noteworthy and interesting that a number of puzzling 
verses in Daniel receive elucidation on this assumption of a 
translation hypothesis. 

In addition to the examples indicating prima facie evidence 
of an Aramaic origin which have been mentioned in the article 


(page 257), the following should also be noted: the Aramaic 
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form J" in 10 17, the phrase [2D °N"’7 (8 5) obviously 77AWD 
nn (7 8), and the construction 58°12) WNT in 9 21 which would 
form a word-play in Aramaic Sx"122 8722. One should notice 
too 89 TTYXD NOS 1 1P &¥? OF NNT 15) “And out of one 
of them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceeding great. 
A number of critics (vide Montgomery, Commentary) emend to 
MYYS NAGS TP for the impossible 77YD. The critics cor- 
rectly point to the parallel passage in 8 s NINpPA MW bonwp 
i TPT AAR Ap ON). In this category belongs also the 
use of 0°93 in Daniel. The fact that it is consistently 
employed with the masculine plural ending calls for notice. The 
grammars and dictionaries comment merely that the formation 
is late, but it is remarkable that this formation is confined only 
to Daniel (9 24, 25,26 and 102). Not only is the form Myia0 
used throughout the OT, but it seems that the references given 
in the neo-Hebraic dictionaries give only the form of My130. 
The hypothesis of a translation would explain the fact that the 
presence of ]’932Y in the Aramaic text led the translator mechan- 
ically to use O'Y2V. 

In the matter of syntax, it appears quite likely that in a 
number of other instances the translator made a number of slips 
in interpreting his Aramaic. In 8 23 the passage runs: M0833 
iP Pag Ow W720 Wy? VET on7? 0M220.7 The 
previous verse employs the plural nv2?D. The context in the 
present verse therefore demands likewise a plural form. We 
could assume that 01372 is corrupt. It seems more likely how- 
ever that the translator misread the Aramaic paniaon for 
onni290, singular for plural. The consonants would be identical. 

It seems that the translator also misunderstood syntactically 
12 1, which runs: 28 09? OD YIpy nn?) TAD IDI NyD 
O°yyn)} O'NN2. The usual translation is: ‘And from the time 
the continual burnt-offering be taken away and the detestable 
thing that causeth appalment be set up, there shall be a thousand 
two hundred and ninety days.”’ The translation glides over the 


* Comp. Jastrow, Dictionary; Levy, Wérterbuch. 
* For observations on this verse, comp. the writer’s article in JBL, LVII, 
262 f. 
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difficulty of nn’). As an analogy, commentators (Bevan, 
Wright) compare Jer 36 2 and II Chron 20 22. The citations do 
not seem to be apt. The references do not contain an infinitive 
as in our verse. Others would resolve the difficulty by reading 
18} after Theodotion.3 

If we assume an Aramaic original, the source of the peculiarity 
becomes evident. The Aramaic probably was ]9293 or ]993 which 
the translator wrongly took as an infinitive. The verb should 
have been taken as a verbal substantive ‘the setting up” instead 
of ‘‘to set.” The Hebrew translation should have been probably 
"In DDw YPe TiN} VHA 1017 NY. Comp. for example Jud 
719 and Esther 2 3. 

In a different class belong those instances wherein the trans- 
lator mistook his text in assigning an inappropriate meaning to 
a word and formed as a result a peculiar context. The present 
writer previously pointed out a mistranslation of the Aramaic 
root °2! or °27 in 8 14, where the translation should run ‘“‘And 
the Temple shall be cleansed” not “‘shall be justified”.4 Appar- 
ently the translator mistook the same root in 12 3: 


PY Wp wp wP2aT} 
19] D2 iy? O371D2 ODT PA¥D 


The phrase 0°37 °*p"1SD) is usually translated “those that 
justify the multitude” (Bevan). The ancient Versions had dif- 
ficulty with the phrase: G xai oi xatioxtovtes Tovs Néyous 
pou reading some form of 13° for 0°39; Theodotion ard Trav 
dtxalwy T&v wod\dA@v as if *P'I¥D, V freely qui ad iustitiam 
erudiunt multos. 

It seems fairly obvious that the translator did not quite catch 
the correct nuance of the Aramaic behind *P* TS. The Aramaic 
probably ran pari? T230 °T) or [83 °D1D3 which should have 
been rendered as ‘“‘those that give merit to many” instead of the 
usual “‘justify.’””’ Comp. the Aramaic 835]. The quotation cited 
by Bevan from Abot V, 26 receives then the required point for 
this passage: 72) 17 92 NZ NOD PR WII ny 127 77 

3 Comp. Kittel, Biblia Hebraica’ ad loc. 
4 Comp. JBL, 261 as above. 
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m2Iwn nivy>d iva PPBoD PS OD NY NVTDT. “Everyone 
who makes the many virtuous, sin comes not by his means. And 
everyone who makes the many to sin, they give him not the 
chance to repent.” 

Accordingly, the translation of our verse should be: 


“And the wise shall shine as the brilliancy of the firmament 
“And those that give merit to many, as the stars for- 
evermore.” 


There is another verse that seems to demand more radical 
probing. In 11 3, the writer of Daniel gives a brief but graphic 
description of the rise of Alexander the Great. Verse 4 continues: 
in-7oE? xd) ges nim yas pon ims2n rayn py 
ds 7220 ovtnsd) imodn wan > Svp wy iden. xd] 
The verse is commonly translated: ‘‘And when he shall stand 
up, his kingdom shall be broken and shall be divided toward 
the four winds of heaven; but not to his posterity nor according 
to the dominion wherewith he ruled; for his kingdom shall be 


plucked up even for others besides these.” The words nd) 
ino? seem to be awkwardly placed in the verse. According 
to the parallel of bwno, we should expect some word with a 


similar connotation. Certainly ‘“‘posterity’’ and “dominion” 
are in peculiar juxtaposition. 


It is extraordinary that two of the ancient Versions offer the 
correct parallel to “‘dominion.” The LXX reads od xata TH 
&\xjnv avrod “not according to his power” and the Peshitta 
1D’D FN 85) “and not as his sword.” With regard to the latter, 
commentators suppose that the Peshitta read 12909 for inn? 
(Kamphausen, Wright, Montgomery). It is difficult to believe 
that the Peshitta read a text so radically different. The present 
writer suggests that the fault may lie rather with the Syriac 
than the Hebrew. Perhaps 5’O “his sword” is an error for 
1510 “his end.’’ Indeed the Targums and the Peshitta often 
render the MT NMS by SDD. The Greek however cannot be 
so easily explained away. Some critics suppose that the Greek 
represents a N32 nd) in the Hebrew, or else the Greek filtered 
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in from 8 22,2. Aside from the fact that chapter 10 is quite 
removed from chapter 8, the Greek there employs the more 
familiar loxbs in both verses 22 and 2%. Here however we have 
the unique &\x7 found but rarely in the Greek Old Testament. 
&\xn seems to be too original to be emended here. What the 
Greek represents is indeed difficult to discern.’ There is a pos- 
sibility that the LXX may have read some form of the Aramaic 
“IMS (compare b> TNs “omnipotent,” SJTMS “‘power’’) for the 
Hebrew text QN”)"NS&. But that they had such a form in their 
Hebrew text is exceedingly doubtful. As in ever so many 
instances familiar to the students of the LXX, it appears that 
they indulged here in a bit of fanciful exegesis. Theodotion and 
Jerome reproduce the MT. 

The point to be noticed is that the LXX interpreted or thought 
they ought to interpret 11’N®& as “power.” The verse may now 
be examined from the point of view of an Aramaic original. The 
translation of the LXX is indeed very suggestive. The present 
writer would follow up that lead and assume that the original 


Aramaic had FITTS “his power.” The Hebrew translator may 


have not recognized the word, and he may have tacitly com- 
bined it with the root "M8 as the LXX seem to have done. 


Unconsciously he may have been guided by the thought that 
since the words immediately preceding deal with the breaking 
up of Alexander’s kingdom and its dispersion to the four winds 
of the heavens, the sequence should be that Alexander’s posterity 
did not succeed him to the throne. Undoubtedly the translator 
was aware of that elementary historical fact. This process of 
reasoning led him therefore to translate INN? 871 “and not 
to his posterity.” For N°"NS as “posterity,” vide the Oxford 
Lexicon s. v. under d. 

There are other bristling difficulties, however, that still require 
explanation. If one looks at this part of the verse again, it is 
apparent that the Hebrew construction is still strangely elliptical. 
After each 871, one expects some verb. This ellipsis is due, in 


8 Schleusner in his Lexicon and Hatch-Redpath in the Concordance to the 
LXX confess their inability to ascertain what Hebrew the Greek read. 
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the opinion of the present writer, to a construction in the Aramaic 
which the translator may have found difficulty in reproducing. 
The copula in Aramaic is usually expressed by °D’S, also fre- 
quently used with ? to express relationship. The Aramaic may 
have been 020 "| MIV2YD "NN NZ] ATTN? "NR 82). The 
verse therefore seems to have originally been: ‘‘And it shall not 
be in his power, and it shall not be as his dominion that he 
ruled.” 





Jv 


EDWARD ROBINSON 
as a Biblical Scholar 


JULIUS A. BEWER 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK 


T is characteristic of Edward Robinson that he called his 
celebrated work not Geographical but Biblical Researches in 
Palestine. The knowledge of the country was to him only a means 
for the better understanding of the Bible. To work for this was 
his purpose. His fine philological, historical, and archaeological 
training, his clear thinking and masterly use of approved critical 
methods of investigation, together with his indefatigable indus- 
try, his power of lucid exposition, and his eagerness to com- 
municate the results of his vast, exact learning raised him to such 
eminence that in the history of Biblical scholarship in America 
he appears destined to rank among the immortals. 

Though his world-wide fame rests primarily on his geo- 
graphical researches, he published works which were not only 
important but absolutely essential in the English speaking 
countries of his time for the better study of the original languages 
and a more exact understanding of the original text of the Bible. 
Early feeling the need of a Greek and English lexicon of the 
New Testament, he translated the Clavis Philologica of C. A. 
Wahl from the Latin in 1825, improving it both in contents and 
in form. This was so successful that the edition of 1500 copies 
was exhausted in little over four years. For a new edition a 
mere reprinting or remodeling of the first was out of the question 
because Greek studies had progressed far beyond Wahl’s Clavis. 
So Robinson prepared an entirely new work, all his own, follow- 
ing the historico-logical method which Gesenius had used so 


successfully for his Hebrew Lexicon and Passow for the Greek. 
355 
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It marked a great advance in lexicography and was indeed one 
of his most significant contributions. Always keeping pace with 
scientific progress he re-wrote a great part of his Lexicon, when 
he revised it for the second edition of 1855. 

How eagerly he noted every advance made in philology and 
lexicography, some remarkably incisive, critical articles of his 
show, e. g., one on “Philology and Lexicography of the New Tes- 
tament,” in his Biblical Repository, TV (1834), 154-182 (reprinted 
from N. A. Review, July, 1826) and another on ‘‘Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicography,”’ zbid., 554-594, in which among others he laid 
down the general principles for a new Greek-English dictionary 
and also the principles for the separate lexicography and gram- 
mar of the New Testament. These essays are still worth reading, 
and so is his introductory article on “‘The Language of Palestine 
in the Age of Christ and the Apostles,” zbid., I, 309-317, which he 
wrote as a preface to articles by Pfannkuche on “Prevalence of 
the Aramzan Language in Palestine,’ 317-363, and by Hug on 
“Prevalence of the Greek Language in the Age of Christ and 
the Apostles,”’ 530-552. Robinson reached this conclusion: “Greek 
had obtained such a footing in Palestine as to place it at least 
nearly on an equality with the Aramzan in respect to general 
prevalence”’ (p. 317). 

The study of the textual criticism of the New Testament had 
developed greatly at the time in Germany and new editions of 
the Greek text were issued. Robinson felt the importance of it 
for his own country and published his Novum Testamentum 
Graece post Joh. Aug. Henr. Tittmann in 1842, adding the 
variant readings collected by Aug. Hahn in his second edition, 
in 1845. This text ran through several editions until it was 
stereotyped in 1855. Though the title page is in Latin, Robinson 
translated the German editor’s Latin introduction on “Helps for 
the Criticism of the Greek Text of the New Testament,” into Eng- 
lish “for the convenience of young students.’’ He always had the 
students in mind. For his teaching of the life of Jesus he pre- 
pared a Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels according to the 
Text of Hahn, in 1845, and a few years later (1848) A Harmony 
of the Four Gospels in the Authorized Version, following the 
Harmony of the Gospels in Greek. Both were very successful 
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and ran through many editions. In his Introduction he wrote: 
“A Harmony rightly constructed should exhibit the results of 
all these recent investigations into language, manners and 
customs, history, geography, and the like, so far as they are 
well founded; and thus become to a certain extent, the repre- 
sentative of the present state of Biblical science in this particular 
department... I have also everywhere endeavored faithfully 
to judge and write, according to the impression left on my mind 
by a personal inspection of most of the scenes of the Gospel 
History: a privilege enjoyed, I believe, by no previous Har- 
monist.” In the appendix (pp. 177-235) he gave full ‘‘Notes 
which relate chiefly to the mode and order of harmonizing the 
narratives of the four Evangelists and touch only incidentally 
on other topics.” These greatly increased the usefulness of the 
Harmony. 

With lexicography philology went hand in hand. An up-to- 
date Greek Grammar in English was greatly needed. Already 
in 1825 Robinson had assisted his chief, Professor Stuart, in 
translating and publishing Winer’s Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment Greek. But this did not satisfy the want. So Robinson 
published his translation of Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar 
with additions of his own in 1833. This met with signal success. 
Soon a second edition was so urgently called for that a reprint 
had to be published in 1839, while Robinson was absent in 
Germany. Professor Stuart put it through the press for him. 
But Buttmann had been improving his Grammar so greatly and 
had added so much to it that a reprint would no longer suffice 
when another edition had to be prepared. When this appeared 
in 1850, it was really new, based on the greatly enlarged and 
improved eighteenth German edition, containing among other 
improvements an almost complete reconstruction of the syntax. 
Robinson never rested until he had brought his work up-to- 
date, no matter how much labor this involved. 

The nineteenth century was a great era of Biblical learning 
in Germany, and Robinson who had studied a number of years 
in Germany and stood in intimate and familiar intercourse with 
some of the greatest scholars, felt it to be part of his task to 
mediate German scholarship to the English speaking world. He 
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planned and edited a learned magazine, The Biblical Repository, 
of which he published four stout volumes, from 1831-34, and 
later in 1844, the Bibliotheca Sacra, of which he edited himself 
only the first volume, continuing, however, afterwards as a 
co-operator. In the former, belonging to his earlier years, there 
are many translations from German authors, made either by 
himself or others. He performed this service of mediation not 
slavishly but with a true mastery of Biblical science. 

Thus when he translated Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon into 
English (1836) it was, of course, Gesenius’ Lexicon, but after 
it had once been translated, Robinson worked into it the results 
of Gesenius’ great Thesaurus so that the second edition of 1844 
was a condensed copy of the Thesaurus as far as that had 
appeared, and it contained, in addition, many corrections and 
additions which Gesenius had furnished in manuscript. Robinson 
worked constantly on it, for the third edition of 1849, the fourth 
in 1850; and it was not until 1854, after Professor Roediger, 
to whom had fallen the task of finishing the Thesaurus, had 
finally brought out the concluding part, twelve years after 
Gesenius’ death, that he could at last complete his Lexicon, 
having “rewritten the more important articles and corrected 
and enlarged most of the others so as to make the work a con- 
densed and faithful transcript of the latest views and labors of 
its distinguished authors, as comprised in the pages of the 
Thesaurus.” This edition of 1854 was the final. It was stereo- 
typed and frequently republished. In 1894, the publishers issued 
the 29th edition. Three years before, the New Hebrew Lexicon 
by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, which was based on it, had begun 
to appear in parts, destined to take the place of Robinson’s own. 

Lexicography, grammar, and editions of texts were not 
Robinson’s sole interest. Of his Biblical Researches in Palestine 
Dr. Moulton has spoken. It was natural that a scholar who was 
so much interested in the land of Palestine should also be inter- 
ested in the manners, customs, and beliefs of the people living 
there and in the adjacent countries. He studied The Druzes of 
Mount Lebanon, embodying his results in an article in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, 1, 205-253, and published large extracts bearing 
on “Idumza and its Present Inhabitants,’ from the travels of 
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Burckhardt and of Legh in his Biblical Repository, III (1833), 
before he had gone to Palestine, with a long introduction of 
forty pages from his own pen. 

We are fortunate to have from him also some specimens of 
exegesis which show how he himself used his learning for the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Thus in the first volume of his 
Biblical Repository, 1831, 568-612 there is a learned, very 
thorough article on “Judges Chap. V, Interpretation of the Song 
of Deborah and Barak,” in which his careful, exact method of 
grammatico-historical exegesis is finely illustrated. Another, sim- 
ilar article is on ““The Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan,” 
ibid., TV, 595-606. More popular but just as thorough and 
penetrating is a luminous, convincing discussion of the Biblical 
teaching on “Marriage of a Wife’s Sister,” in Bibliotheca Sacra, I, 
283-301, which was called forth by the Presbytery’s and General 
Assembly’s condemnation of a minister as guilty of incest because 
he had married the sister of his deceased wife. Robinson con- 
cludes, “if there was no prohibition to the Hebrew, then there 
is none to the Christian.” 

Though hospitable to critical research and master of its 
methods, Robinson was essentially conservative. His friendship 
with the saintly Neander and Tholuck confirmed him in this. 
He was thus much impressed by Hengstenberg’s Christologie 
des Alten Testaments and included a number of its chapters in 
the translations for his Biblical Repository. Usually he agreed 
with him, as e. g. in his “General Introductory Remarks” on 
Hengstenberg’s discussion of the Genuineness of Isaiah, Chap. 
XL-LXVI (I, 700 ff.). He accepted Isaiah’s authorship of 
chapters 40-66, dating from the time of Manasseh. With refer- 
ence to “the different modes of representation” in Isaiah 1-39 
and 40-66 he wrote: ‘‘There exists an essential unity amidst the 
greatest diversity of allusions and objects; and in this respect 
the difference between the first and second parts, is analogous 
to that which exists between the book of Deuteronomy and the 
other books of the Pentateuch” (p. 701). He approved equally 
of Hengstenberg’s Interpretation of Isaiah LII.12-LIII (Il, 
310-367, 499-540). But he was not uncritical. Hengstenberg’s 
mechanical conception of The Nature of Prophecy he opposed, 
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in his introduction to the translation of that chapter (II, 138- 
173). Still, his heart drew him to those scholars in whom he 
felt the combination of warm personal religious devotion with 
great learning — so characteristic of himself! — rather than to 
those in whom the critical intellect dominated, although he 
most willingly learned from them what they had to give. Ina 
prefatory note to Professor J. Torrey’s translation of an Intro- 
duction to the Psalms from DeWette’s Commentary on the 
Psalms he wrote: ‘The light in which DeWette, Gesenius, and 
other critics of the same school regard the study and interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, and their mode of handling the sacred 
volume, are precisely the same as Heyne and Wolf have followed 
in respect to the poems of Homer, and such as all critics and 
editors of classic authors daily practice. Their object is simply 
to arrive at a thorough and familiar acquaintance with the 
philological sense,— the diction, style, manner, rhythm, imagery, 
etc. of the sacred writers; leaving out of view entirely the ques- 
tion of any higher inspiration, in which they do not believe.’ 
Yet with characteristic candor and justice he recommended the 
study of this ‘‘able and elegant exhibition of the characteristic 
forms of Hebrew poetry in general, and of the Book of Psalms 
in particular.” ‘As a writer of taste and poetical susceptibility, 
DeWette stands foremost in the ranks of German theologians. 
Viewed in this light, this essay cannot but prove attractive and 
useful in a high degree, to those who wish to drink deep of the 
pure and holy streams of Hebrew poetry at their original foun- 
tain’”’ (III, 446). 

Most revealing for Robinson’s attitude to the authority of 
the Bible is his criticism of Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Vetus 
Testamentum (Bib. Rep., I1, 210-215). He ‘‘can only say, that 
most of what Prof. Rosenmiiller has lately written, contains a 
great deal of solid criticism, and is worthy of strong commenda- 
tion.” But in regard to prediction, ‘‘Prof. Rosenmiiller is a 
rationalist, a thoroughgoing one too, as to any belief in inspira- 
tion. Prophecy is, with him, shrewd conjecture of shrewd men — 
and nothing more. One can scarcely refrain from weeping, when 
he thinks on this. That a man of such extensive learning as 
Rosenmiiller; that one who is, in general, so candid, so impartial, 
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so unprejudiced; that one who has spent almost half a century 
in studying and explaining the divine word; should, after all, 
place it on the same basis with the effusions of the Pythian 
priestess, and with the Sibylline oracles, is too grievous to think 
of. In the name of all that is sacred, what can be the object of 
a man’s life, in writing commentaries on such a book?” 

Robinson’s strong belief in the divine inspiration of the Bible 
comes out even more strongly, if possible, in his treatment of 
New Testament topics which — it may be said at once — is in 
every case dist.nguished by solid, acute, learned, and forceful 
reasoning, even though it may not always be convincing. In his 
article on ‘“The Coming of Christ: as announced in Matt. xxiv, 
29-31,” (Bib. Sac. I, 531-557) he interprets the verses as referring 
to the fall of Jerusalem; “immediately afterwards [ch. 24, 29] 
the Lord would come and establish more fully his spiritual king- 
dom, by crushing in terrible destruction the last remnants of 
the power and name of Judaism; and this within the general 
limit of a generation of a hundred years from the time when he 
was speaking. There might, therefore, literally have been some 
then ‘standing there who did not taste death till they saw the 
Son of man [thus] coming in his kingdom.’... The chains of 
religious despotism and the terrors of Jewish persecution would 
then be at an end forever; and the disciples of Christ, thus far 
disenthralled and triumphant, might rejoice in the prevalence 
of the Gospel of peace and love, — the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth!’ (p. 552). In this same essay Robinson 
declares, the view that the disciples ‘‘mistook the meaning” of 
Jesus and “that they acted upon this mistake in their own belief 
and preaching; and in their writings have perpetuated it to the 
world throughout all time... is, of course, incompatible with 
any and every idea of inspiration on the part of the sacred writers; 
the very essence of which is, that they were commissioned and 
aided by the Spirit to impart truth to the world, and not error. 
To a believer in this fundamental doctrine, no argument can 
here be necessary, nor in place, to counteract the view above 
presented. To state it in its naked contrast with the divine 
authority with God’s word, is enough” (p. 542 f.). 

Quite in line with this is Robinson’s treatment of “The Alleged 
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Discrepancy between John and the other Evangelists respecting our 
Lord’s Last Supper,”’ (Bib. Sac., 11, 405-36). After a minute and 
detailed discussion of all the phases of the problem, he comes 
to the conclusion, ‘‘that the four Evangelists all testify to one 
and the same simple truth; and that there exists among them 
no contradiction.”’ So also in his article on ‘The Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord,” (tbid., 162-189), in which he undertook to 
harmonize ‘‘the four accounts in such a way as to bring out a 
full and complete order of the events, so natural and consistent 
as to commend itself to the understanding of all’ (p. 163). 
Whether one agrees with Robinson or not, one cannot withhold 
his admiration for the naturalness and skill, the lucidity and 
power of his argumentation. One final article may be men- 
tioned on ‘The Nature of our Lord’s Resurrection-Body,”’ (sbid., 
292-312), in which he proved, “first, that the disciples believed 
the body of their Lord after the resurrection to be the same 
identical body of flesh and bones, which they had seen crucified 
and laid in the sepulchre; and secondly, that our Lord himself 
took special pains to impress this very belief upon their minds. 
No candid inquirer can call in question the completeness of the 
evidence on these two points.’”’ Then follows this remarkable 
confession of faith: “If then our Lord was not thus in his human 
body it follows that he took special pains to deceive his disciples, 
and that they were actually deceived. This then is the tremen- 
dous result; — I shudder while I write; — our holy and blessed 
Redeemer was a deceiver; the holy apostles were false witnesses 
of God; and our holy religion, the sacred fabric of Christianity, 
with all its blessed and wide-spread influences; is the most 
stupendous delusion the world ever saw. From such a consum- 
mation may God deliver us!” 

A profound believer in the truth of the Christian religion and 
firmly convinced of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures of 
both Testaments, Edward Robinson gave his life work to the 
elucidation of both; studied, travelled, wrote, and lectured with 
this as his supreme purpose. Gifted with an extraordinarily 
powerful mind and highly trained, he gave to his generation the 
tools for a better mastery of the original languages of the Bible 
by furnishing it with lexicons, grammars, and texts; by mediating 
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to English speaking students some of the vast resources of 
German scholarship; and by supplying a still inexhausted store 
of accurate information on the geography of the Holy Land. 

A hundred years have passed since Edward Robinson made 
his contributions, but he is still remembered, not only in Union 
Theological Seminary which is proud of numbering him among 
her greatest teachers, and not only in America, but wherever 
research in Bible lands is pursued. And we today pay giadly and 
gratefully our tribute to him who is one of the brightest stars 
in the constellation of American Biblical scholars. 








EDWARD ROBINSON AND THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF BIBLICAL SITES.! 


F.-M. ABEL, O. P. 


£COLE BIBLIQUE ET ARCHEOLOGIQUE FRANCAISE DE JERUSALEM 


T the time when Robinson began his investigations in 
Palestine, the study of the geography of the Holy Land 
was burdened by a certain number of artificial designations 
distributed along the roads followed by pilgrims and travellers. 
Attempts at describing the Holy Land paid little heed to the 
present names of the sites, and were satisfied with the Biblical 
names that an uncritical routine had attached to them. As an 
ancient name was susceptible of diverse applications, it was 
further necessary to take stock of certain circumstances set by 
the itinerary in order to know the place designated. When one 
of these descriptions mentioned Ramah, for example, it was 
necessary to ask oneself whether allusion was made to Neby 
Samwil, to Ramleh, or to some hill in the vicinity of Bethlehem 
or of Karyet el-‘Enab. Now none of these points was to be kept 
any more than the equating of Shiloh with Neby Samwil, 
Michmas with el-Bireh, or Anathoth with Karyet el-‘Enab. 
In the case of a generally admitted localization the task was 
never undertaken of inquiring whether other sites did not have 
an equal or better title than that which received the prevailing 
support. As a result the true site had often, in fact, never been 
visited by a traveler. 

Obviously, knowledge of Biblical, Talmudic, and secular 
sources forms the basis of Palestinian topography, but it is not 
enough. However valuable the work of Reland may be, it is 
incomplete because it lacks a direct relationship with the soil 
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which is essential to geography. Such a preparation Robinson 
possessed as professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological 
Seminary. He felt, however, that if he wished to do real topo- 
graphical work he must leave the realm of pure theory and turn 
to its practical application. Hence his meticulous care in gath- 
ering the existing elements of Arabic topographical nomenclature, 
in consulting the sheikhs and people about the names and tra- 
ditions of their country, about their villages, and about the 
abandoned sites that they knew. From this information poured 
forth that stream of light that was to guide his exploration and 
render it fruitful without loss of time. Many times obliged to 
leave the beaten track, the explorer succeeded in making real 
discoveries. Today it seems very easy for us to determine the 
location of Anathoth, Geba, Rimmon, Ramah, and Michmas. 
For the little exploratory party of May 4 and 5, 1838, it was all 
completely new. They were astounded at the persistence of the 
ancient nomenclature in the names ‘Anata, Jeba‘, Rammfin, 
Mukhmias, which were as yet unknown to foreigners. If we 
compare the poverty and inexactness of the information of 


Seetzen in 1806 for the environs of Jerusalem with the results of 
the researches of Robinson, which are for the most part definitive, 
we may judge the progress realized by the latter in the field of 
Biblical topography, a progress which covers the whole of Pales- 
tine, as the following survey will show. 


I, 


In spite of the local theory which claims Beitin as the site of 
Ai, Robinson was sufficiently documented to prove the localiza- 
tion of Bethel at this village. In the name el-Jib he recognized 
a shortened form of Gibeon; the suitability of the site confirmed 
in his eyes the suggestion given by the nomenclature. El-Jib 
is Gibeon as el-Bireh is Beeroth. When the explorer later heard 
mention of Kefir he discovered the third Gibeonite city. As to 
the fourth, Kirjath-jearim, he found it, independent of all previ- 
ous expectation, in Karyet el-‘Enab, on May 17, 1838, a memor- 
able date for the identification of so important a site. Who 
would believe that er-RA4m had awaited that exploration to assert 
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itself as Ramah of Benjamin? The most learned travelers had 
not known enough to separate it from Ramah of Samuel or from 
Gibeah of Saul. Lacking onomastic support, Robinson post- 
poned until later the localization of that latter town. When 
Gross had proved in 1843, however, that it could well have been 
situated at Tuleil el-F(l this became an irresistible conclusion 
for Robinson. In any case he was not long in remarking the 
importance of the situation of et-Taiyibeh. He is careful not 
to place on the summit which this agglomeration surrounds the 
Thebasa of Eusebius, which is a misreading of Bethasan. The 
data of the Onomasticon with reference to distances and direc- 
tions led him to place there Ophrah of Benjamin, also called 
Ephron and Ephraim in the Old and New Testaments. It is 
surprising that such a well-founded result should have been 
questioned by Kruse, the editor of the travels of Seetzen (1859), 
yet he closes his remarks with this enormity: ‘Da aber die Lage 
von Bethel selbst ungewiss ist, so ist es dies Ophra noch mehr.” 
False erudition has the habit of offering a certain resistance before 
admitting itself conquered. Robinson likewise succeeded in 


replacing the Valley of the Terebinth (Elah) in W4dy es-Sant, 
though it had been moved to Kolénieh for the convenience of 
travelers. 


May 10, 1838, was a day of successes. The party found the 
sites of Maon, Carmel, Ziph, Juttah, Jattir, Socoh, Anab, 
Eshtemoa under names which had scarcely changed at all. Cer- 
tain of these names appeared in their Arabic forms on the map 
of Seetzen, but the identifications did not coincide with them. 
Thus Maon and Carmel are incorrectly placed; Ziph is combined 
with Sebbeh. Sebbeh can, however, only be the celebrated 
fortress of Masada, the position of which was then unknown, as 
Robinson correctly recognized following the suggestion of his 
friend, Eli Smith. Others will doubtless set forth the interest of 
the trip made by Robinson in April, 1838, across the Sinaitic 
Peninsula and the Negeb, with its caravan routes, and his 
description of the unexplored ruins of Ruheibeh and of Khalasah- 
Elusa. Since our purpose confines us to Palestine, we will recall 
his explorations of Tell ‘Arad, Beit Nasib, Idna, Dora-Adoraim, 
Y4lo-Ajalon, Emmaus with all its associations, and especially 
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his restoring of the site of Shiloh to Seilfin, an out-of-the-way 
place which no traveler had had the curiosity to visit for a 
long time. 

No less profitable to sacred geography was the trip of May, 
1852, in the “terra incognita” of the Acrabattene which enriched 
the map by a large number of names unknown to Europeans: 
Kefr Maéalik, Khirbet Jeradeh, Samieh, Nejemeh, Daumeh- 
Edumia, ‘Akrabeh, etc. We follow the explorer as he continues 
his researches at Tallfizah, Burj el-F4ri‘ah, Tub&s, where he 
correctly places Thebez of Scripture, at Teyasir on the Roman 
road from Scythopolis, at the numerous springs that flow in the 
Ghér to the south of that city, at Tell Ridghah near the wely 
known as Sheikh Salim. We congratulate ourselves on the 
determination of the head of the party to carry out his desire 
of discovering Jabesh-Gilead. In fact, he did succeed in finding 
this site at ed-Deir, above the section of the Wady Y4bis near 
Halaweh. A verification of the ruins of Pella was to have been 
the crowning achievement of this eventful expedition. If we 
were to press further to the north we should have to mention his 


pertinent observations concerning Arbela-Irbid, Beth ha-Emek, 
Kabara, Kana near Tyre, Tell Dibbin, where the topographer 
saw ancient Ijon. 


II. 


It would be incorrect to suppose that the identifications 
adopted by Robinson were hastily made on first impressions at 
the risk of being founded on simple phonetic appearances. His 
arguments, whether philological, documentary, or archaeological, 
are always presented with every precaution and with rigorous 
criticism. I should like to touch here upon certain cases of 
localization in which the author of Biblical Researches refrains 
from absolute identification because of lack of archaeological 
proofs that only the excavations of our day could furnish to 
Palestinologists. 

The researches on the site of the city of Ai on May 4, 1838, 
are a typical example. According to the Biblical story and the 
nature of the country, the city destroyed by Joshua should be 
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somewhere in the vicinity of Deir Duw4n. His feeling for ancient 
geography led Robinson to the rocky tell situated at the north- 
west of the village, although the Biblical name had long been 
lost and there appears there only a shapeless heap of rough 
stones. His mind was so struck by the complete contrast between 
these deceptive appearances and the suitability of the site that 
he returned to it the following May 15. “The position,” he 
writes, “‘would answer well to that of Ai; and had there been 
traces of ruins, I should not hesitate so to regard it’”’ (I, 574). 
He resigned himself to turning his attention somewhat to the 
visible ruins of the khirbeh close to the south of Deir Duw4n, 
a solution that does not seem to have satisfied him. 

On April 22, 1852, Tell el-Mutesellim struck the imagination 
of the observer by its majesty. The plain of the Kishon and 
the view of Tell Ta‘annek called up the battle of Deborah and 
of Barak “in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo.” A village 
built on the #ell could easily have given its name to the plain and 
to its water courses as in the case of Megiddo and of Legio. Still 
the observer did not feel himself authorized to give up placing 
the ancient city at Lejjfin since nature had so covered the mighty 
mound with arable soil on which a harvest was waving. What 
regret is felt in these lines: “The tell would indeed present a 
splendid site for a city: but there is no trace, of any kind, to show 
that a city ever stood there. Legio, as we shall show, was situ- 
ated on a different spot” (III, 117). 

The lack of archaeological indications prevented Robinson 
from admitting the identification of the fortress of Bether with 
Khirbet el-Yehfid near Bittir. And yet how many serious 
reasons urged him to make this identification! The name, the 
strength of its position, its short distance from Jerusalem, and 
the witness of the best of the Jewish travelers. Could not the 
disappearance of the rampart at Jotapata and at Beth Zacharia 
have been produced here as well? But to his own objection the 
investigator answered that in these two places sufficient remains 
exist to prove their antiquity. Whence he concludes: “From all 
these considerations, it would seem to follow that we cannot 
as yet definitely assume that the great and strong city of Bether 
was situated on or around the Tell of Bittir” (III, 270). All hope 
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is not given up. Exploration will, in fact, come in its own time 
and throw out the desperate hypothesis equating Bether with 
Bethel, an hypothesis put forth in order to have an archaeological 
basis. 

The same scruples caused Robinson to hesitate before making 
the identification of Kerazah with Chorazin, although it was 
suggested by the name. In June, 1838, he knew that this Arabic 
name was applied to a little ruin in the midst of the hills, an 
hour west of the Sea of Tiberias. On May 18, 1852, he wished 
to take account of this. Unfortunately he stopped a quarter of 
a mile from the ruins, which were reduced in his eyes to several 
foundations of basalt, the remains of an unimportant village. 
Finally, disappointed, he fell back on a rather vague text which 
places Chorazin on the edge of the lake. 

No consideration relative to the lack of visible archaeo- 
logical remains, however, stopped the American explorer from 
adopting the identification of Tell Kaimfin with Jokneam and 
Tell Détha with Biblical Dothaim or Dothan. There the evi- 
dence was too great to leave room even for methodical hesita- 
tion. Once he had arrived in Jerusalem, Robinson perceived 
that van de Velde had preceded him by a month in the dis- 
covery of Dothan. This was in 1852: the investigator had 
finally found rivals on the path he had so brilliantly broken 
and traced out in 1838. 

One of the finest discoveries of his first trip was certainly 
that of the site of Beth-shemesh which the map of Seetzen 
had placed at Latrfin. Robinson gave here proof of a greater 
assurance than he showed as regards other #ells. Besides the 
survival of the name in the Arabic ‘Ain Shems and the distances 
of Eusebius, he found support in the ancient remains still evident 
on the mound, which he described perfectly, lying west of the 
wely and of the village. ‘‘Here are the vestiges of a former 
extensive city, consisting of many foundations and the remains 
of ancient walls of hewn stone”’ (II, 224). 

Naturally at that period no one could have asked for a precise 
diagnosis of the age of the archaeological remains that appeared 
here and there, such as may now be formulated after a long exper- 
ience with excavations and the study of potsherds. But con- 
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temporary procedure was in germ in the methods of the explorer 
who, a century ago, asked help from a still embryonic archaeology 
for the localization of ancient Palestinian cities. When it was 
a question of an important center, Robinson further forced him- 
self to seek confirmation in the distances of the secondary local- 
ities given in the Onomasticon, which are found in the network 
of its roads. 

We are struck by the circumspection which he brought to the 
localization of Eleutheropolis, for example. The ruins of Beit 
Jibrin doubtless revealed the existence in this place of the largest 
city which existed between the coast and the mountains in the 
region to the southwest and gave rise to a strong presumption 
in favor of the identity of Beit Jibrin with Eleutheropolis, “but 
as they [these circumstances] were not in themselves decisive, we 
preferred still to suspend our judgment, and prosecute our inquir- 
ies yet further” (II, 53 f.). The investigation was, in fact, fol- 
lowed by the identification of the towns situated round about 
that great city: Zorah, Beth-shemesh, Jarmuk, Socoh, Jedna, 
Nezib. These several points were all visited. Their distance in 
relation to Beit Jibrin was established and compared with that 
which the Onomasticon of Eusebius gives between these sites 
and Eleutheropolis. As the estimates were verified on the aver- 
age, conviction became complete with regard to the situation 
of the city honored by Septimius Severus with the name Eleu- 
theropolis and with the Jus italicum. Betgabra thus carried a 
Greek name just as Lydda and Emmaus were designated respect- 
ively by the names of Diospolis and Nicopolis. 

On the same occasion the Onomasticon urged the topographer 
to seek Mareshah about two miles from this city, consequently 
to escape the confusion of Beth Gubrin with Mareshah which 
Benjamin of Tudela was guilty of. It must have arisen after the 
fall of the former city and profited from the material afforded by 
its ruins. Robinson was therefore right “‘to suppose at the time, 
that the foundations we discovered on the southeastern part of 
the remarkable tell south of the place, were remains of Maresha. 
The spot is admirably adapted for a fortress; it lies about a 
Roman mile and a half from the ruins of Beit Jibrin, that is, 
within the second mile, though certainly not two miles distant. 
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Nowhere else in the vicinity could we find or hear of any traces 
of ruins” (II, 67 f.). 

Here again the author of Biblical Researches appealed to the 
aid of archaeology. Though he did not have the means of real- 
izing his program completely, though he left to the following 
century the task of pursuing his work according to more devel- 
oped methods of reducing the area of doubtful identifications, 
and of making identifications which were impossible in his day, 
he still remains the authoritative precursor of contemporary 
exploration in Palestine. 





EDWARD ROBINSON AND THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE! 


ALBRECHT ALT 


LEIPZIG 


T does not correspond exactly to the historical situation when 
we wait until now to celebrate the centenary of modern 
Palestinology. Edward Robinson’s first journey to the Orient 
in the year 1838, which furnishes an era from which we may date 
the emergence of a new branch of our science, could not have 
been so epoch-making, either in itself or through the influence 
of his book, Biblical Researches in Palestine and in the Adjacent 
Regions, if it had not been preceded by thorough preparation. 
This preparation actually included in theory all that he accom- 
plished in practice in his journeys, as well as all that he put into 
the published accounts of his work. In the preface to Robinson’s 
description of his second and last journey to Palestine in 1852, 
Later Biblical Researches, he describes both this and his earlier 
work as the fruit of thirty years of study. Almost half of this 
period thus precedes his first journey, and there can be no doubt 
that the creative ideas which flowered in his journeys and 
writings, had originated in those early years. But nowhere in 
his works do we find a date for the first germination or for the 
gradual ripening of his fundamental new intuitions, and so the 
precise hour of the birth of modern Palestinology must probably 
remain unknown for ever. 

What it was that then took form before his mind’s eye and 
that gave him projects for his further work, is clear, not only in 
passages dealing with basic principles but throughout his writ- 
ings. His starting point and his goal were Biblical research, to 
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which he devoted his entire life; his researches in Palestine were 
meant to be only a part of this life-work. While he worked with 
Biblical data on nature and history, on sites and terrains of Pal- 
estine and neighboring lands, and in order to supplement them 
steeped himself in later written records from classical antiquity 
through the Middle Ages down to the most recent past, he recog- 
nized with his sober vision that this endless literature in general 
rather obscured Biblical reality than illumined it. Precisely the 
tradition that in his own time claimed to be authoritative, seemed 
to him least worthy of credence, for comparison with older 
testimony taught him that the original foundation of fact was 
buried under a number of still distinguishable layers of arbitrary 
misinterpretation. The former, he saw, could only be reached 
after the mass of later opinions and mistakes had been resolutely 
cleared away. Robinson seems to have been the first to under- 
stand this situation, and he was certainly the first scholar who 
analyzed it with the methods of historical criticism, instead of 
treating it with unfruitful skepticism. We may justly suppose 
that this was the first decisive methodical advance which he made 
in his study of the literature. Without the critical use of sources, 
according to the methods which he first recognized as necessary, 
no scientific Palestinology was thenceforth possible; he himself 
worked along this line with so much energy and with such great 
success that he was able definitively to disprove a large part of 
what his predecessors had thought and had written. In Robin- 
son’s footnotes are forever buried the errors of many generations. 

At the same time, with this deliberate rejection of spurious 
tradition Robinson combined the discovery of a true line of 
tradition, which had independently maintained itself through 
all ages and which had scarcely been recognized by scholars 
at all — the continued survival of a large proportion of the 
ancient place-names in the mouth of the native Arab population. 
This discovery, too, Robinson apparently mad2 before his first 
journey to Palestine, probably as a result of his orientalistic 
studies in Germany under Gesenius and Rédiger, to the latter 
of whom he dedicated the German edition of his Later Biblical 
Researches. Consequently he recognized the necessity of making 
as complete as possible a collection of modern place-names in 
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Palestine and neighboring lands, both in the case of still occupied 
sites and of ancient ruins, in their precise phonetic form. Only 
by exact comparison of phonetically correct ancient and modern 
forms of these names could sound identifications be made. It 
was, accordingly, very important to him that he was able to 
obtain the linguistic help of his student and friend, Eli Smith, 
a missionary in Beirfit. The results of their joint activity in 
this almost virgin field were very great, though they were not 
able to exhaust it, especially in the case of the names of countless 
ruins. Dozens of unquestionably correct identifications of ancient 
names fell into their laps, so to speak, and the map was soon 
covered with a network of newly localized towns and villages of 
antiquity, whose names now began to live again after having 
remained like a treasure buried in the field. Even if the lists of 
places drawn up by Eli Smith and appended to Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches, have today been superseded by the work of 
following generations, they have now acquired another value, 
since they represent our most important source for the state of 
settlement in Palestine a century ago, thanks to the distinction 
which they make between inhabited and uninhabited places. 
The present state of settlement is not at all what it then was. 


The recovery of the true toponymic tradition would alone 
have sufficed to enlarge the horizon of Robinson’s researches 
enormously in comparison with what had previously been known. 
It both enabled him and obliged him to investigate forgotten 
villages and ruins in outlying districts just as well as towns which 
had always been known; and remote or inaccessible regions were 
no less important for him than those which were commonly 
visited. Robinson, however, did not heed this incentive to 
uniform investigation of all parts of the land; he could not have 
done otherwise. He could not have planned his journeys more 
narrowly, because the goal of his research was not only topo- 
graphical but also geographical, both in the physical and in the 
historical sense. This direction of his research was the result of 
the powerful stimulus given him by Carl Ritter during his study 
in Germany. He planned his task according to Ritter’s definition 
of “general and comparative geography in relation to nature 
and to the history of mankind,” and one need only compare their 
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works to see how far along this road the pupil went beyond the 
master to whom he dedicated the German edition of his Biblical 
Researches. Every page of Robinson’s published itinerary bears 
witness to his accurate and indefatigable geographical observa- 
tion. The progress which he made is particularly well illustrated 
by the fact that his innumerable compass bearings gave young 
Heinrich Kiepert the data for an entirely new map of the whole 
land from the Peninsula of Sinai on the south to Central Syria 
on the north, a map which considerably surpassed earlier ones 
in wealth of detail, though it was still far from being without 
mistakes and gaps. Such contributions were only possible be- 
cause Robinson had previously familiarized himself thoroughly 
with the problems and methods of geographical research in his 
day. He was in every respect a scientifically mature man when 
at the age of forty-four he made his first journey to the Orient; 
nowhere in his works is there any hint that he had to change or 
to perfect his methods of work during his journeys. 

In view of this relationship between theoretical aim and 
practical execution, one cannot be surprised to find that Robinson 
did not consider his travels and his detailed reports all that he 
was called to do for the new branch of research which he had 
founded. He still wanted to crown his life-work by putting his 
many new observations into a systematic description of the 
geography and topography of Palestine and neighboring lands. 
Death prevented him from carrying out this plan, on which he 
had already begun to work after his first journey; only the first 
part of the general work, The Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, was sufficiently near completion to be posthumously pub- 
lished in 1865. This book is still worth reading today, but it is 
naturally antiquated in many respects by subsequent widening 
and deepening of knowledge in the field of natural science. The 
same fate would have overtaken the two other parts, dealing 
respectively with historical geography and topography, if he had 
been able to finish them, for in these fields also there has been 
such increase in material and such improvement in method, 
which he could not have divined, that a really systematic pre- 
sentation can only now be made. It was not until after Robin- 
son’s time that the sites and place-names of Palestine were 
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completely recorded, that Egyptian and cuneiform sources were 
brought to light and interpreted, that historical criticism of 
Biblical and post-Biblical literature was systematically worked 
out, that geographical research was broadened by new methods 
of the history of occupation, economic history, and political 
history. Finally and most important of all, since Robinson’s 
time has come the inclusion of the Near East in the domain of 
archaeological research. But these new acquisitions cannot 
reduce our gratitude to Edward Robinson nor our admiration 
for him; they only enable us and oblige us to keep on raising the 
edifice which he solidly founded by his life-work a century ago. 








THE CRITICAL FACULTY OF 
EDWARD ROBINSON 


W. F. STINESPRING 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


T seems fitting at this time, one hundred years after Edward 
Robinson’s first journey of exploration in Palestine, to re- 
examine and re-evaluate his work and his contribution to Biblical 
knowledge. His level-headed critical acumen has been and will 
be justly praised over and over. But it has also been claimed 
that practically his only critical fault was a matter of prejudice. 
This charge, along with several instances in which he was not 
so successful as usual, must be carefully reviewed in order that 
we may see what his real weakness, if any, was." 


In 1903, Frederick Jones Bliss, a noted excavator of Pales- 
tinian sites, delivered the Ely Lectures at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, where Robinson had been a professor. 
Bliss’s subject was ‘The Development of Palestine Explora- 
tion.”? He naturally gave considerable time to a consideration 
of Robinson’s contribution. Of course, he praised Robinson 
highly, and the details of this richly deserved praise need not 
be repeated here. But he also criticized the pioneer, although 
in a very fair and kindly spirit, for his attitude towards the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, without however attacking the 


t All references to Robinson’s work hereinafter cited are to the second edition 
of Biblical Researches in Palestine, 3 vols., which first appeared in 1856, with 
subsequent printings from time to time. The set in the Duke University 
library bears the imprint “John Murray, London, 1867.” This edition contains 
the results of the two journeys of exploration in Palestine in the years 1838 and 
1852 respectively. 

2 Bliss, F. J., The Development of Palestine Exploration, New York, 1907. 
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pioneer’s conclusions. “Here,” says Bliss, “he is both lawyer 
and jury. My complaint is not against the verdict of the jury, 
but against the special pleading of the lawyer.’ Bliss felt that 
Robinson’s Puritan upbringing had made him so prejudiced 
against spots held in peculiar veneration by the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern clergy that he could not be entirely fair to them. 
Robinson himself was conscious of this possibility and several 
times in the course of his discussions specifically states that he 
is trying to give unprejudiced conclusions; for instance, I, 224: 


I make these remarks merely as relating a matter of fact; 
and not, I trust, out of any spirit of prejudice against the 
Romish church or her clergy [italics are the present writer’s]. 


P. 410 of the same volume has this: 


After examining all these circumstances repeatedly upon 
the spot, and as I hope without prejudice, the minds of both 
my companion and myself were forced to the conviction, 
that the hypothesis which makes the second wall so run 
as to exclude the alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre, is on 
topographical grounds untenable and impossible. Jf there 
was any prejudice upon my own mind, it was certainly in 
favour of an opposite result; for I went to Jerusalem strongly 
prepossessed with the idea, that the alleged site might have 
lain without the second wall [italics are the present writer’s]. 


We must examine for a moment those conclusions with which 
Bliss had no quarrel. The quotation from I, 410 shows that the 
authenticity of the site was rejected on topographical grounds. 
Robinson had the misfortune to enter the Church first on an 
Easter Sunday morning, when oriental ceremonialism was at 
its height. No worse time for making scientific observations 
could be imagined. Robinson was disgusted and did not re-enter 
the building during his first journey. Perhaps his disgust was 
unjustified, but it did not prevent him from making very careful 
topographical observations in the vicinity; the first measurement 
which he took in Jerusalem was the distance from the western 
side of the Temple Area to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


3 Ibid., 214. 
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Note in the same quotation that he speaks of “examining all 
these circumstances repeatedly upon the spot.’”’ Besides these 
observations ‘‘upon the spot” he made a careful study of relevant 
literature, and on his second visit entered the building again and 
made observations from the inside.‘ In the final form of his 
publication nearly thirty carefully written pages are given to 
this subject. His conclusion, after he had rejected the authen- 
ticity of the site, must be given in his own words: 


If it be asked, Where then are the true sites of Golgotha 
and the sepulchre to be sought? I must reply, that probably 
all search can only be in vain.’ 


And now, after a hundred years of archaeological research in 
Palestine, these words seem truer than ever. The authenticity 
of the traditional site remains unproved, yet no other site has 
appeared that offers a serious claim to validity. Robinson’s 
conclusion with regard to the Holy Sepulchre must be con- 
sidered as one of his successes rather than one of his failures. 
And one other item with respect to this question must be put 


down to Robinson’s credit. He was among the first to insist 
that the controversy about the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre 
was not a question of Protestant against Catholic or Catholic 
against Protestant. There were Catholics and Protestants on 
both sides in his day, and the same remains true to the present 
time. : 

If it is possible to defend Robinson against the rather mild 
charges of Bliss, it is comparatively easy to show that R. A. 
Stewart Macalister was hasty and reckless in his judgment.’ 
Ore suspects that Macalister, wishing to say something in blame 
as well as in praise of Robinson, so that his evaluation would 
appear balanced, took the ‘‘anti-popery”’ point from Bliss, with- 
out himself properly investigating the matter. Macalister says 
that Robinson viewed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre “with 


4 III, 180. 

ST, 418. 

6 J, 408. 

7 Macalister, R. A. S., A Century of Excavation in Palestine, London, 1925. 
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a jaundiced eye”’ and was “‘totally blind”’ to its interesting archi- 
tectural and historical features. Macalister further says, of 
Robinson: 


He records, apparently without remorse, that he visited the 
building but once: saw priests, who looked like ‘‘scoundrels” 
performing some ““mummery”’: left the building in disgust, 
and never entered it again. When he can call anything 
“‘monkish,’’ he consigns it without further ado to limbo.® 


This is going a little too far, and Macalister would have so 
decided himself if he had taken the trouble to read Robinson a 
little more carefully. He puts the words “scoundrels,” “‘mum- 
mery” and “monkish” in quotation marks, as though Robinson 
had used them. The facts are that Robinson says he thought the 
priests looked like “ruffians” rather than ‘scoundrels’ as 
Macalister has them, that he used the word ‘“‘mummeries”’ in 
the plural instead of the singular as Macalister has it, and did 
not use the word “monkish” at all. And he disclaims prejudice 
against priests and monks as such by relating how he had admired 
the ‘‘intelligent and noble countenances’”’ of the clergy in Rome. 
But he does say that he “‘never visited the place again.”® This 
statement is misleading especially to those who have not the 
patience to read on and learn that Robinson made further 
observations “repeatedly on the spot” (7. e., just outside the 
Church) during his first trip and again went inside during his 
second trip. Robinson’s fault here was not anti-monkish preju- 
dice but bad editing of his manuscript. He should by all means 
have altered the wording in his second edition to conform to the 
facts of his later visits.*° 


If Robinson was not guilty of anti-monkish prejudice and did 
not fail at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it is proper to ask 
wherein he was uncritical, if at all. 


8 Tbid., 24. 

9T, 224. 

%© Macalister (0p. cit., 23) also accuses Robinson of not giving sufficient 
credit to his companion, Eli Smith. Again, one suspects insufficient examina- 
tion of Robinson’s volumes. Instances in which Robinson pays handsome 
tributes to Smith are too numerous to be quoted. See, e. g., at the very begin- 
ning of the first volume, pp. 1 and 2. 
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An instance may perhaps be found in connection with the 
stop at Suez, soon after the explorers left Cairo. Here Robinson 
pauses in his narrative to discuss the Exodus. It is his first 
attempt to apply his observations to elucidation of the Biblical 
text." He takes the figures of Ex 12 37, 3s literally. He emph- 
asizes the 600,000 men on foot, points out that there must have 
been as many grown women, as well as an equal number of 
children; then he adds on the “mixed multitude” and the great 
number of flocks and herds. Altogether, he concludes that the 
total number of persons must have ‘“‘probably amounted to two 
and a half millions, and certainly to not less than two millions.” 
Thus he actually exaggerates the number required by the Bib- 
lical text, whereas the general tendency to-day is to minimize 
the Biblical figures and thus to conclude that the number of 
Israelites escaping from Egypt was only a few thousand at the 
most. But Robinson, with his “two and a half millions” and 
“much cattle,” was greatly exercised in finding enough time 
within the restrictions of the Biblical narrative (three days) for 
this slowly moving host to get from some point within Egypt 
to the Gulf of Suez. 

Yet Robinson was not entirely uncritical at this point. He 
saw the physical impossibility of this great host of human beings 
and live stock ever getting through the midst of the Gulf of Suez 
proper, some twelve miles wide at least, during the course of a 
few hours in the dead of night. So he very sensibly concluded 
that the fugitives escaped through a shallow arm of the gulf to 
the north. Yet he firmly believed in miracles. He insists that 
a miracle was performed on this occasion and that “the arm of 
Jehovah” was “gloriously revealed.”” He points out how com- 
paratively easy it would be for the wind to blow back the water 
in this shallow arm of the sea, an observation that has been many 
times repeated. He insists on the miracle, as a believer in verbal 
inspiration would; but the critical scholar in him tries to keep 
the miracle as nearly as possible within natural bounds. It was, 
he explains (p. 57), “not a direct suspension of, or interference 
with the laws of nature, but a miraculous adaptation of those 
laws to produce a required result.” 


mT, 51-9. 
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The travelers passed on towards the traditional Mt. Sinai. 
Robinson tells us that he had felt on the way a certain amount 
of incredulity about the place. Yet as soon as he reached the 
monastery and was left alone for a short time, a strangely senti- 
mental mood came upon him, and he thus records his feelings: 


I was affected by the strangeness and overpowering grandeur 
of the scenes around us; and it was for some time difficult 
to realize, that we were now actually within the very pre- 
cincts of that Sinai, on which from the earliest childhood 
I had thought and read with so much wonder. Yet, when 
at length the impression came with its full force upon my 
mind, although not given to the melting mood, I could not 
refrain from bursting into tears.’ 


This was very different from his usual unemotional attitude, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that nothing else of this sort is 
recorded throughout the entire three volumes. Robinson tried 
to regain his normal critical faculty. He climbed to the summit 
of Jebel Mfisa and as he stood on the summit and looked around, 
this was his decision: 


In the present case, there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that Moses had any thing to do with the summit 
which now bears his name.’ 


Yet within a few more hours, and on another summit only a 
short distance away he became convinced that he looked down 
on the place where Moses gave the Law to the people. So, 
he says, 


We gave ourselves up to the impressions of the awful scene; 
and read with a feeling that will never be forgotten, the 
sublime account of the transaction and the Commandments 
there promulgated, in the original words as recorded by 
the great Hebrew legislator." 


And Robinson left the traditional Sinai affirming the general 
correctness of the identification, although he insisted that he © 


7, 91, 

37, 105. 

™ J], 107. It appears from this that Robinson believed in the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. 
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could not be sure which of the several summits in the vicinity 
was the one upon which Moses went up to meet his God. We 
see here the critical faculty of Robinson somewhat weakened for 
the moment by the impressiveness of his natural surroundings 
and by the tremendous psychological experience of reaching one 
of the places upon which he had meditated for so many years, 
as well as by a belief in the strict historicity of every detail of 
the Biblical account, which he considered to have been written 
by Moses himself. The result was that he risked a definite 
identification when he should have withheld judgment. 

Robinson failed to provide a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lems of the topography of ancient Jerusalem, although many of 
the details of his observations were correct, as for example at the 
place called “‘Robinson’s Arch” to this day. His fundamental 
error in this regard was his acceptance of the traditional Zion 
or southwestern hill instead of the eastern hill or Ophel as the 
site of the city of David. The fault here is that Robinson fol- 
lowed the lead of Josephus. Josephus, as Robertson Smith says," 
fell into this ‘‘radical blunder” because of the great changes that 
had taken place between Old Testament times and his own. 
Robinson gave much more credence to Josephus than is given 
to-day. To-day, a scholar who takes Josephus at his word too 
readily is considered uncritical. But can we blamé Robinson for 
being a child of his time? 

Another error, to a certain extent growing out of the one just 
mentioned, is his conjecture that Birket Mamilla has something 
to do with the Gihon of the Old Testament.” He bases this 
identification largely on 2 Chron 32 30, combined with Is 7 3, 
36 2 and 2 Kgs 1817. Birket Mamilla, west of the modern city, 
is the “upper pool” of Is and 2 Kgs; it is also the upper outflow 
or watercourse of Gihon in 2 Chron. Gihon itself was “‘stopped” 
and hence has disappeared.” Birket es-Sultan is the “lower 
pool”’ of Is 22 9, and Birket Hamm4m el-Batrak (popularly called 
by Europeans ‘‘Hezekiah’s Pool’’) is the repository to which the 
waters of Gihon were brought according to 2 Chron 32 30. 


18 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., art. “Jerusalem.” 
%6 [, 238-9, 273, 326-30; III, 243-5. 
7 I, 346-7. 
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Thus Robinson makes the waters of 2 Chron 32 30 flow in an 
easterly direction. In order to allow for this he has to take 
“7134p (with He directive) in the unusual sense of “on the west” 
(place where) instead of the moral normal “‘to (or towards) the 
west”’ (place whither). He repeats this interpretation three dif- 
ferent times,™® even appealing to the Hebrew, and printing the 
crucial words 7°)7 yb 734y9 in a footnote. In other words 
he was blinded by his presupposition (following Josephus) that 
TY] VY was the southwestern hill; if he had taken m34y0 in 
its correct sense his whole topographical scheme would have 
collapsed,’? since it would have been utterly ridiculous to have 
the waters flow westward from a location corresponding to the 
west side of the modern city. 

Thus it came about that, in spite of his courageous and danger- 
ous trip through the Siloam Tunnel, he failed to understand its 
purpose, and could do no better with the Virgin’s Spring than 
to identify it with the ‘‘King’s Pool’’ of Neh 2 14, the ‘“Solomon’s 
Pool’? mentioned by Josephus (B.J. V, 4, 2) and the Pool of 
Bethesda of John 5 2-7.7° 

The four instances just adduced, in which Robinson seems to 
fall short of his usual critical attitude, are exceptions that prove 
the rule. They are mere motes that cannot be compared to the 
beams in our own eyes. Robinson’s difficulties at Suez in trying 
to find time and place for a host of two and one-half million 
souls plus much live stock to cross a great body of water was 
due to his attempt to take every word of the Bible literally. 
Yet even here he made a distinct contribution by rejecting the 
idea of a crossing through the midst of the Gulf, and placing the 
event more in accord with natural possibilities. The case at 
Sinai is somewhat the same, although an unusual psychological 
state and the impressive natural surroundings were involved. 


187, 327, 330; III, 244. 

19 It is interesting to note that the American Standard Version and the 
University of Chicago’s “American Translation” perpetuate this error in the 
interpretation of 2 Chron 32 30, whereas AV and Moffatt have the normal and 
correct translation. 

20 J, 337-43 
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Robinson could not see the historical uncertainties involved in 
the accounts of the Exodus and the giving of the Law. They 
were to him just as factual as, for example, the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadrezzar. He has been rightly commended for 
withholding judgment in other cases; he should have done this 
at Sinai. In the cases of Zion and Gihon he was misled by 
Josephus. In all cases the critical fault is similar: taking the 
Bible or Josephus too literally. When historical evaluation of 
these two sources was not involved, Robinson displayed a critical 
faculty that stands as a monument for all time. The man who 
a hundred years ago correctly identified more than one hundred 
Biblical sites cannot be called uncritical. Indeed, the faults we 
have mentioned were not faults of method at all, but were rather 
the result of presuppositions about the historical value of 
Jcsephus and certain parts of the Bible. Only time can correct 
such views. Robinson could not possibly have regarded these 
matters otherwise than he did. 

The one weakness in his armor, then, was not uncritical preju- 
dice against certain types of religion; it was rather the fact that 


he had not yet arrived at the position so generally held today 
that the Bible, to say nothing of Josephus, is to be subjected to 
the same standards of criticism that are applied to other ancient 
works. For this we cannot blame him; he was a product of his 
times and environment, although much greater than most men 
of his day. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Legends of the Jews, by Louis Ginzberg, seven volumes (Vol. I, pp. xviii+ 
424, ‘from the Creation to Jacob”; Vol. II, pp. viii+375, “from Joseph to 
the Exodus”; Vol. III, pp. x +481, “from the Exodus to the death of Moses’’; 
Vol. IV, pp. viii+448, “from Joshua to Esther’’; Vol. V, pp. xii+446, ‘Notes 
to Volumes I and II”; Vol. VI, pp. 490, ‘‘Notes to Volumes III and IV”; 
Vol. VII, pp. x+612), Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1909-1938. 

Dr. Louis Ginzberg’s great work — great alike in bulk, in conception, and 
accomplishment — has probably not enjoyed a full measure of appreciation 
owing to its piecemeal manner of publication. It is thirty years since the first 
of its seven volumes was published; internal evidence shows that even then 
the scheme of the project was complete, and the author tells us that by 1920 
the notes (volumes V and VI) were in the publishers’ hands. Now, at last, 
with the issue of a 612-page Index-volume (the work of Dr. Boaz Cohen) it 
is possible to grasp the full measure of Dr. Ginzberg’s contribution to knowl- 
edge, and to realize the value of the tool which he has made available for 
scholars who may be concerned with that huge cloud of legends and folklore 
which the Jews amassed round the characters and events of the Old Testament, 
and which provide clues and enlightenment to so much of the literature and 
ideas of the period subsequent to the Old Testament period, being, in fact, 
an inseparable element in the religious atmosphere of the two or three centuries 
before and after the rise of Christianity. 

The first four volumes offer in continuous narrative form the substance of 
the legends, beginning with Creation and ending with Esther. The order is 
that of the characters and events as they occur in chronological order or (e. g. 
Job, who comes between the Patriarchs and Moses) that which Jewish legend 
itself dictates. The enormous bulk of the material made it impossible to 
reproduce any of the legends word by word from any favored source. Further- 


more, much of the material exists in several variant forms, and the task of 
389 
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selecting the one and rejecting all others would have put the reader too much 
at the mercy of the compiler’s arbitrary judgment and taste. Dr. Ginzberg 
thus explains his method: 

“IT can therefore claim completeness for my work only as to content. In 
form it had to suffer curtailment. When several conflicting versions of the 
same legend existed, I gave only one in the text, reserving the other one, or 
the several others, for the Notes, or, when practicable, they were fused into 
one typical legend, the component parts of which are analyzed in the Notes. 
in other instances | resorted to the expedient of citing one version in one place 
and the others in other appropriate places, in furtherance of my aim, to give 
a smooth presentation of the matter, with as few interruptions to the course 
of the narrative as possible.” 

The first four volumes are, Dr. Ginzberg explains, intended chiefly for the 
general reader, not for the scholar; but, as the author justly flatters himself, 
the scholar, too, must welcome “‘the opportunity offered him for the first time 
of reading hundreds of legends in connected form instead of being forced to 
hunt for them in the vast literature of the Jews spreading over a period of two 


thousand years and in Christian writings of many a century. In the arranging 


and setting of the material in order, however, my main effort was to offer a 
readable story and narrate an interesting tale.” 

Volumes V and VI are wholly taken up with the annotations, references, 
and discussions bearing on the narratives contained in the first four volumes; 
while volume VII is an Index on a most lordly scale, so contrived as to round 
off a well-nigh perfect work of reference on Jewish folklore. But even so, the 
scale of this last volume is less than what first was planned: it was to have 
included a number of Excursuses, an Introduction to the History of Jewish 
Legends, and ‘‘a complete bibliography of the works quoted in the Notes.” 
One would very much have liked to have these also, but we must be content 
for the present with what we have, and trust that the promised History of 
Jewish Legends may come later. 

The range that must be covered by a collection which sets out to be a 
scholarly and definitive thesaurus of Jewish legend is far more extensive than 
one at first suspects. The task is by no means begun and ended by a systematic 
reduction to orderly narrative of the sundry Midrashim and Haggadic por- 
tions of the Talmuds and related rabbinic writings. Dr. Ginzberg, at the 
outset, explains that his object was not to produce a collection of ‘Rabbinic 
legends” but of ‘Jewish legends.” The terms are not interchangeable. The 
Talmudic-Midrashic literature, dating from the middle of the second century 
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A. D., to the fourteenth century, is the most profuse source, of course; but 
“Jewish legends” on Biblical topics were in circulation four or five centuries 
earlier than the earliest rabbinic literature. For example, the legend concern- 
ing Adam’s prophetic powers, found in later midrashic sources, can be traced 
back as far as the Septuagint’s rendering of tardémah (Gen 2 21) by ekstasis; 
and Professor Ginzberg shows how the same legend reappears in Philo, Origen, 
Jerome, Aphraates, and Tertullian. 

It is the extraordinarily wide horizon opened up in the two volumes of 
Notes which is so impressive and valuable. Through the devoted labours of 
the index-maker, Dr. Boaz Cohen, we have revealed to us the formidable 
scope of the sources which have been drawn upon in amassing the legends, 
and in annotating their contents. There are many, and relatively rich, sources 
which precede even the earliest of the rabbinic writings. There are the Ancient 
Versions, the Old-Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Philo and 
Josephus, and the various Targums. From the second century onwards, 
Jewish legend follows a double track — that of Tannaitic Judaism (through 
the Talmuds, the Midrashim, and medieval Hebrew commentators), and that 
of the Christian Church (the New Testament, New-Testament Pseudepi- 
grapha, and the Church Fathers and Medieval Christian writers). It is, 
indeed, a realm of bewildering extent, diversity and richness to which Dr. 
Ginzberg’s learning introduces us. 

Dr. Ginzberg claims that his work is “‘complete” as regards content. But 
he can claim something very much better than that. What he has done is to 
fashion a solid foundation for more elaborate, and perhaps more imaginative, 
studies along specialized lines. Not only has he laid a spacious foundation, 
but he has pointed out the way for a small army of future research students: 
as Dr. Boaz Cohen observes, ‘‘it paves the way for numerous monographs in 
the various fields of theology, folklore, superstition, customs and legends.” 


HERBERT DANBY 


Das wiedererstandene Assur, by Walter Andrae, Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1938, 
pp. xii+232+86 pls. 


In this volume Andrae has done for Assur what Koldewey did for Babylon 
in his Das wieder erstehende Babylon, and he has done it rather better. No one 
was better fitted for the task because no one knows the excavations so well 
as he, and in his many writings he has already demonstrated his competence 
and reliability as a scholar. 
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The volume is divided into two parts. The first part, comprising 52 pages, 
is devoted to an account of Assur in the time of Sennacherib, when the city 
was in the height of its glory. The rest of the volume is a description of the 
city as revealed by the excavations from the time of its founding before 
2500 B. C. through the several phases of its history down to the very latest 
in the Arabic period; and at the conclusion are some observations about the 
expedition itself and the environment in which it worked, weather conditions, 
etc. The volume is profusely illustrated with colored frontispiece, 82 drawings 
in the text, 85 plates at the end, and a plan of Assur, all fully described. The 
chronological presentation of the material is particularly to be commended, 
giving one, as it were, a moving picture of Assur through the ages. 

For the general reader the volume is most satisfactory, and it has much 
value too for the specialist. However, one would have liked more frequent 
comparison with finds at other sites, as, for example, those at Nuzu (until 
recently known as Nuzi), not far distant from Assur. It is in the Old Akkadian 
texts from Nuzu that we have our earliest references to Assur (see Meek, 
Old Akkadian, Sumerian, and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi, p. xi), and the 
only Old Assyrian texts of the Cappadocian type discovered in Assyria so 
far published come from this site (ibid., pp. xxiv ff., pls. LX X XIX ff.). Here 
too we have a temple practically identical in structure and content (see Starr, 
Nuszi, I, 66 ff., 518 f.) with that of Ashur G (Andrae, pp. 72 ff.), and several 
of the footed goblets illustrated by Andrae on PI. 10 are strikingly like the 
Hurrian goblets so characteristic of later Nuzu (Starr, Nuzi, I, 392 ff.), and 
also of Billa III in northern Mesopotamia (Speiser, Museum Journal, XXIII, 
273 ff.). Andrae differentiates between the several spellings of Assur, viz., 
A-Sir, A-usar, and A-Sur, but a variant value of both the signs Sir and usar 
is Sur, indicating that the pronunciation was consistently ASur (A5Sur), 
although the writing varied from period to period (A-Surs, A-Sura, A-Sur). 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


Das Ethos des Alten Testaments (Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 67), by Johannes Hempel, Berlin, Tépelmann, 1938, pp. VIII+ 
287. 

The distinguished Professor of Old Testament in the University of Berlin 
has again placed all Biblicai scholars under a profound obligation by his bril- 
liant analysis of the ethics of the Old Testament in the light of the ancient 
Oriental background. As in the author’s companion volume, Gott und Mensch 
im Alten Testament (1936), he shows exceptional command of the literature 
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and unusual feeling for Israelite life and culture. There is no other Biblical 
scholar of our time who combines such extensive and almost exhaustive erudi- 
tion with so pronounced a gift for systematization and for philosophico- 
psychological analysis. The material is arranged in the following chapters, 
the titles of which may be given in translation: I, Folkways and their Teachers; 
II, Collectivism and Individualism; III, Society as Ethical Subject; IV, Relig- 
ious Decision and the “Indirect Way’’ to Security of Life; V, Demarcation as 
a Religious and Ethical Principle; Conclusion, Faith in God and Ethos. The 
volume closes with over 70 pages of notes and additions, and Mrs. Hempel 
has contributed detailed indices. 


In general, it must be said that the author has succeeded exceedingly well 
in his appointed task. We have here for the first time a fully adequate treat- 
ment of ethics. The author shows full appreciation of the intrinsic spirit of 
Israelite ethos, and of the lofty moral plane on which it moved. There are 
very few concessions to the Zeitgeist. One example of such concessions may 
be given here. On p. 29 ff. Hempel gives some illustrations of the low ethical 
level found in certain parts of the OT, and states: “It is probably rather gen- 
erally recognized today that the moral conduct of a great many characters 
of the OT cannot be regarded as in any way exemplary, whether one considers 
them from a specifically Christian or a consciously Germanic point of view.” 
What profound irony these words must convey to the average American 
reader may be illustrated by the following quotation from Hempel: — “‘To 
what extent vengeful imagination can lose itself is shown by the wish-fulfilling 
dream of the Book of Esther, shot through and through with hate. Through 
the plotting of the Jewish queen with the Jewish prime minister the royal 
authorization to save the Jews is misused in order to give permission, validated 
by the royal seal, for a Jewish pogrom against their foes, thus giving powerful 
encouragement to proselyting activity.” It is hard to conceive of a more 
unfair representation of the book of Esther. In the first place the only reason 
for the new edict giving the Jews permission to resist their enemies, was the 
standing belief at that time that Medo-Persian law was unalterable and that 
no royal edict could be reversed (cf. Daniel, passim). It was impossible for 
the edict permitting the pogrom against the Jews to be abrogated, and so the 
only solution was to issue a new edict permitting the Jews to defend them- 
selves. The ethical superiority of the Jews is shown by the fact that, though 
they were expressly permitted by the edict to take the spoil of their foes, it 
is repeatedly emphasized that, “they laid not their hands on the spoil.” To 
all who recollect the events of November, 1938, in a certain European country 
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the book of Esther actually stands mountain-high in its ethical teachings. 
The reviewer agrees with Hempel in regarding Esther as perhaps the least 
edifying book of the Bible, yet it stands in this respect above most extra- 
Biblical profane literature, to say nothing of certain phases of contemporary 
ethical practice in the most highly civilized nations of the world. Other illus- 
trations of the distorted perspective which the present situation in his own 
country gives to the author, may be found in the immediately following para- 
graphs. If the author had remembered the striking objectivity of Israelite 
history, biography, and romance, where the faults and weaknesses of national 
heroes are described baldly, with little or no effort to mitigate or to explain 
away, he would not have dealt so harshly with the alleged racial defects in 
Israelite ethos. How completely abhorrent sin was, in any form, to Israelite 
ethical feeling in its highest manifestations, is shown by the concurrent testi- 
mony of the prophets and the legal codes. 

It would be easy to pick out insignificant points to criticise; e. g., on p. 14 
the author inadvertently translates Hebrew pere’, ‘‘onager,”” by “zebra.” 
On p. 15 he describes nomadic life in terms which fit the age of camel-nomadism 
after 1200 B. C. much better than the previous age of ass-nomadism to which 
they ostensibly refer. It is very uncertain to what extent we can yet utilize 
the possible sacrificial terminology of the Ugaritic texts; it is safer to wait 
until their interpretation has advanced further (contrast p. 26)... It is very 
unlikely that the bulls of Bethel and Dan had any direct connection with 
bull-cults as such; the reviewer has collected a mass of additional evidence 
for the theory of Obbink that these bulls were considered as the pedestals of 
the invisible deity, who stood or was enthroned on them (contrast p. 198). 

In conclusion we wish to emphasize again that Hempel’s work is a mine of 
valuable material and that it must be in the hands of every Biblical scholar 
and should be consulted by every student of ancient Near-Eastern religion 
and ethics. We congratulate our distinguished colleague on a notable addition 
to the existing body of standard literature in our field. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Exodus, ty Georg Beer, mit einem Beitrag by Kurt Galling (Handbuch sum 
Alten Testament, Erste Reihe, Abt. 3), Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1939, pp. 179, Rm 7.60 (Subskr. 6.80). 

With the unprecedented post-War development of Biblical archaeology and 
topography and of extra-Biblical documentation it was to be expected that 
much of the Pentateuch would henceforth have to be seen in a different his- 
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torical perspective from that in vogue in the days of such notable Bible critics 
of the later nineteenth century as Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen, Dillmann and 
Driver. Yet Biblical criticism, partly because the discoveries came so thick 
and fast, partly because so many of the better minds shifted their main 
interests from things Biblical to things Semitic, itself lagged far behind. Thus, 
for example, until very recently there were lacking up-to-date commentaries 
on such important historical books in the Old Testament as Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, Joshua, Kings, and Chronicles. Noth’s Josua last year (1938) and 
now Beer-Galling’s Exodus in the same series have helped materially to reduce 
the gap. 

Except for a few portions here and there Exodus is not a difficult book to 
expound textually. It is historically that one meets with elusive and complex 
problems. Thus the problem of the Hebrew residence in Egypt confronts us 
in the very first chapters, and is followed by that of the Exodus. These involve 
us in the problems of the Hyksos, Hurrian, and Habiru movements. The forty 
years’ trek through the Wilderness, the giving of the Torah at Sinai and the 
establishment of the theocracy, the problems of the Decalogues and the Book 
of the Covenant, the intricacies of the construction of the Tabernacle — all of 
these are obscure and difficult. 

Professor Beer, the author of what is still an eminently useful work on Der 
Text des Buches Hiob (1897), with a biography of Moses to his credit (1912), 
and with a wide acquaintance with the literature, was assigned the major 
portion of Exodus (Chaps. 1-24, 32-34). The author has not allowed sensa- 
tional archaeological and epigraphic finds to distort his attitude toward the 
Documentary Theory. As is indicated by the author’s sober treatment of 
the historical problems in the book, various passages and sections may now 
be regarded as historical rather than, as held in pre-War days, fictitious and 
aetiological, written relatively earlier than later, but these in no way upset 
the basis of the Documentary Theory as such (cf. the very pertinent remarks 
of Driver, Introduction’, pp. XVII f., 3 f.; also his Schweich Lectures of 1914; 
more recently, W. A. Irwin, ‘‘The Study of the Old Testament,” etc., AJSL, 
LV [1938], 175 f.). 

In his treatment of the text of Exodus (so too in Proverbs-Job in Kittel’s 
BH?) Beer is far more conservative than in his treatment of Job a little over 
forty years ago and of Proverbs-Job in BH?. Withal, the textual portion of 
the commentary is not scientific enough. The Septuagint is handled according 
to a few selected uncials (B, A, etc.) instead of families; the other ver- 
sions (LL, ®, W, etc.) are treated as if they had independent value (contrast 
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Montgomery’s fundamental remarks, Daniel, 24 ff.). Moreover, the Sep- 
tuagint does not appear to have been studied in and for itself; recourse is 
taken to it only when the author feels the need for revising the received text. 
There is much of intrinsic interest for exegesis in the Septuagint, as is evident 
from such studies as Frankel’s excellent Ueber den Einfluss der paléstinischen 
Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneuttk (1851). 

Nor is the historical part of the commentary very strong. The author has 
overlooked much important scholarship, especially American, in favor of 
inferior and even secondary works. For example, in the list of “Uberset- 
zungen”’ presented on pp. 10f., reference should have been made to Meek’s 
work on Exodus in the Chicago translation, and to the new German trans- 
lation of the Bible under Torczyner (1933 ff.). Olmstead’s History of Palestine 
and Syria etc., (1931), Th. H. Robinson’s History of Israel (1932), Albright’s 
Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (1932), Meek’s Hebrew Origins (1936), 
the works of Gardiner, Montet, etc., should all have found a place in the 
section ‘‘Geschichte Israels.” Works like Alt’s Der Gott der Véter (1929), 
Béhl’s Das Zeitalter Abrahams (1930), and Oesterley-Robinson’s Hebrew 
Religion, Its Origin and Development (1930), should have been listed in §7, 
“Alttestamentliche Theologie und Religionsgeschichte.”” The works of 
Albright, Gordon, Speiser, etc., and such syntheses as those of Albright 
(BASOR, 58 [April 1935]) and de Vaux (ZA W, 1938), have been overlooked 
in connection with the Hebrews in the period of the Hyksos and later. 
Morgenstern’s rather extensive researches in the higher criticism of the 
Pentateuch appear to have been largely ignored. The problems of the Exodus 
have been dealt with quite inadequately. As a result the numerous “Exkursus” 
distributed throughout the volume are not always as full and up-to-date as 
they might have been. 

As for Galling’s portion, on the Tabernacle (Chaps. 25-31, 35-40), the 
reviewer hardly dares pass judgment on this extremely complex archaeological 
field; certainly the editors of the series chose one eminently qualified to discuss 
these intricate matters (cf., e. g., Galling’s treatment of the Temple accord- 
ing to Ezekiel, in Bertholet’s Hezekiel, and his articles in Biblisches Real- 
lexikon). The relationships between the various objects described in Exodus 
and their correspondence in the Near East at the time are given their proper 
emphasis. The reviewer would merely note that more might have been made 
of the date of 36 8 ff. (designated as PS [=P(riesterschrift) sequens]; see pp. 13, 
128 f., 165), if the first, and still the best study thereof, Julius Popper’s Der 
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biblische Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte (1862) had been used; the Septuagint is 
here of decisive importance (cf. JAOS, LIX [1939], 35, §4, and n. 42). 

All in all, Beer-Galling’s commentary on Exodus will be found useful to 
the Biblical student, and it is hoped that the volume will go'through another 
edition with the necessary additions and revisions. 


Harry M. OrLINsKY 


Textkritische Untersuchungen zu den Parallelstellen der Samuel-Kénigsbiicher 
und der Chronik, by Martin Rehm (Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen, 
XIII, 3), Miinster i. W., Aschendorff, 1937, pp. X+148, Rm 7.50. 

This doctoral dissertation submitted to the Catholic university in Munich 
has as its purpose the examination of the text of those sections in the books 
of Samuel and Kings that appear in Chronicles, so as to determine their 
relationship. The Septuagint translation of the Hebrew text of each of these 
three Books is utilised extensively, especially to recover the criginal Hebrew 
reading where the received text breaks with the parallelism. 

The study itself, preceded by a rather extensive bibliography (though one 
notes the absence of such an essential treatise as Schleusner’s Thesaurus and 
the inclusion of a number of rather incidental and unimportant works) and 
followed by a complete index of the passages discussed (pp. 129-148), con- 
sists of an analysis of the text distributed among six chapters as follows: — 
1. The parallel passages as they appear in Lucian’s recension (pp. 1-12); 
2. the character of the Greek translation of the three texts (13-33); 3. the 
utilisation of the Septuagint of Samuel-Kings in translating Chronicles 
(34-52); 4. the character of the Hebrew manuscripts used by the trans- 
lators of the three books (53-62); 5. the value of the Septuagint for textual 
criticism (63-101); and 6. the textual position and character of Chronicles 
(102-128). 

It is apparent that the analysis has been done most painstakingly, a wealth 
of time and energy having been expended on so many words and passages. 
More is the pity, therefore, that the author has erred grievously both in 
method and in application. As for method, he who would make use of the 
Septuagint (or any other) translation of the parallel passages under discussion, 
in this case the product of at least three different translators, must first make 
a thorough study of the complete product of each translator in and for itself, 
to learn and ‘feel’ his individual characteristics in vocabulary, style, theology, 
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and the like. Otherwise the study cannot be used with confidence and reli- 
ability. Secondly, the Hebrew manuscript used by any one of the translators 
was written in only one kind of script — whether it be a form of the Aramaic 
cursive or of the later square script can be made probable, and perhaps even 
certain, by the inductive method (cf. further, JOR, XXX|1939-40], 37 ff.). 
These two basic principles, disregarded by the author, make it quite impos- 
sible to follow his line of argument. Thus, for example, his Chapters IV 
(“Fehler in der Septuagintavorlage’’) and V (‘‘Auswertung der Septuaginta 
fiir die Textkritik”’; cf. §$h on p. 123) presuppose a Hebrew manuscript written 
in a script in which at one and the same time the following groups of letters 
looked sufficiently alike to undergo paleographic confusion: — 3 with ‘, 3, 
bd, N; with}, t; 7 with n, >, d, n;1 with 3, 1, °, 9, 3, 9; with 7, D;° with 1 
3, 9, ; D with 3, 4, N, D, 0, D, 9; 9 with 7, 1, 9, 9,0; 9 with 3, 7, 7M, B, >, 3, 
D, BD, 13, 0; J with 3, 1, ?, *, DB, 9,9; y with &, ¥; ¥ with N; B with B,’, n! 
In general the author is given to the sort of reasoning used extensively by 
the recently deceased Professor Wutz. Thus the Greek of 2 Chron 416 (xal 
avnveyxev) is attributed (p. 59) to a reading 83"), the scribe of the Sep- 
tuagint Vorlage having written the original (and received) 38 backwards! 
In 2 Sam 106 xai powB (so B) is explained (p. 54) by a reading 31N7 ny), 
corrupted from original (and masoretic) 3in7 n’3 through “Aussprache’’!; 
Rahlfs, Septuaginta, etc., 1935, ad loc., on the basis of manuscript and other 
evidence, emends to Ba:OpowB. In common with others, rds évrodds of 
2 Chron 34 22 is explained (p. 61) as due to 0°3P53, misheard or mispro- 
nounced for the preserved 0°}313; but already Montfaucon, followed, e. g., 
by Schleusner, suggested most plausibly éyto\ds as an inner-Greek error 
for otodds (C/E). 6 xedw6ei (so B) in 2 Sam 23 26 is explained (p. 54) by 
*n>>3, corrupted from °¥987; Rahlfs, op. cit., following manuscript evidence, 
emends to 6 geAwht. In 2 Sam 7 25 xal ydy for preserved M¥Y) is explained 
(p. 54) as due to a misreading MAY) (‘‘’-n?”). However, apart from the fact 
that xail viv begins a new sentence in the Greek, without the introductory 
(551")) at the beginning of vs. 26 in the masoretic text, it is not necessary to 
assume such a violent change as &/N; the translator, or the scribe of his Hebrew 
manuscript, might have erred through the presence of THY) at the beginning 
of vs. 25. In 2 Sam 23 23 the problem of Septuagint rprav/MY>y and maso- 
retic 0°Y9Y is surely not one of paleographic 71/0 but of context; note ngdy 
in vss. 18, 19, 22, 23, and owdy in vs. 24. From our present knowledge of epig- 
raphy it is no longer permissible, as it was in the days of Winer and Thenius 
a century ago, to explain (p. 55) septuagintal 40 and masoretic 80 in 1 Ki 61 
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as due to paleographic confusion between D and D; Septuagint 4 and maso- 
retic 2 in 1 Ki 715 (Sept. 7 3) as due to 7 and 3 (why not > for orgy and 3 
for Sept. rpidv in 2 Sam 23 23 above?). It is unnecessary to go into further 
detail concerning the hundreds of separate words and phrases discussed in 
the monograph. Enough has been chosen, quite at random, to indicate that 
whatever conclusions our author arrived at on the basis of his “textkritische 
Untersuchungen” can possess very little reliability (p. 128, “Ob also die 
Abhangigkeit der Chronik von den kanonischen Samuel- und K6nigsbiichern 
eine mittelbare oder unmittelbare war, kann durch die Textkritik nicht 
eindeutig festgestellt werden”). The reviewer refrains from discussing the 
dialectal and literary differences between Samuel-Kings and Chronicles only 
because the author ends his study: ‘‘Die Entscheidung muss daher der Literar- 
kritik iiberlassen bleiben” (ibid.). It may merely be noted here that part of 
the differences are not, as held by Rehm, the province of lower criticism, but 
being stylistic-dialectal in character, of higher criticism. 
H. M. O. 
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